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ABSTRACT 

Although the belief is strong in human service 
organizations that services should be coordinated to permit the 
resolution of the client's total problems, there is no consensus on 
what works best. To provide federal and state agency planners with 
information about research, trends, and issues in coordinating youth 
services at the state level, a three-phase research study was 
undertaken. First, coordination literature was reviewed and analyzed 
to extract key principles about the nature and success of 
coordination mechanisms. Second, a national survey of states (phone 
and mail) was conducted to identify and examine state level 
coordination of youth services and juvenile delinquency programs. 
Third, case studies were prepared on four states' efforts (New York, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Maryland) to coordinate services in 
order to capture key elements of past experience that could guide 
future thinking and practice. Chapters 2-5 of this report detail the 
findings of these research efforts. Thirteen data tables are included 
to summarize the findings of the literature review and the state 
survey. The case studies describe the development, organizational 
structure, specific services, coordination mechanisms, and current 
issues and future plans for each of the four states. The three 
appendices provide the state-level survey questionnaire, a list of 
survey respondents with addresses, and a list of those who 
contributed to the case studies. (MCF) 
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FOREWORD 



This monograph documents, for the first time, the broad commitment by 
States to the coordination of youth services. States have undertaken 
innovative strategies to bring together various disciplines to improve 
services to their young people. The commitment of this Administration to 
return power to the States appears to be resulting In a flowering ov 
individual and creative responses to local needs. 

We hope that this volume will stimulate State-level practitioners to 
continue efforts to coordinate their program and policy efforts and to work 
with local governments and the private sector to improve the lives of 
disadvantaged citizens. The findings presented here can be used by States 
to help focus their thinking about different approaches or to compare their 
efforts to those of others embarked on coordination experiments. We pledge 
our continued cooperation, particularly through the Federal Coordinating 
Council on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, to assist States in 
developing their own coordination stratei^ies. 

The Federal government can provide research and evaluation information, 
technical assistance, and training to States to inaugurate or improve their 
coordination efforts. It is essential, however, that States be free to 
organize services as they see fit. State control of programs can promote 
both creative and efficient use of funds. 

We invite your comments on this monograph and your suggestions on further 
steps the Federal government can take to assist States. Through an open 
dialogue and a working partnership we can improve our service delivery and 
the lives ot our citizens. 

Alfred S. Regnery, Administrator Clarence Hodges, Commissioner 

Office of Juvenile Justice Administration for Children, 

and Delinquency Prevention Youth and Families 
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CHAPTER 1 
OVERVIEW 



Coordination of services has been a major concern of human service 
providers for at least the past 20 years. The creation of integrated 
agencies and service approaches, the rise of interagency bodies, and the 
reorganization of previously autonomous agencies into single administrative 
structures have characterized attempts to organize service delivery more 
effectively to meet client needs. The impact of these organizational 
approaches upon actual coordinatix^n of services is unclear. 

The belief that services should be organized to permit the resolution of a 
client's total problems is strong in human services organizations. The 
level of activity and the continuing dynamics of reorganization in many 
States testify to the commitment to find an organizational pattern that 
will improve services. Practitioners, researchers, advocates, and policy 
makers all believe that, coordination of services is vital to improving 
services. Yet there is no consensus on what works best. 

Recently, coordination of youth services at the State level has received 
Increased attention. In part this is due to the reduction of budgets and 
extensive reorganization of categorical programs into block grants. These 
Federal actions have forced State administrators to re-examine their 
structures for administering youth programs to get the greatest impact from 
a shrinking but more flexible dollar. The impetus toward coordination has 
been accelerated by two recent statutory provisions. First, in 1980, the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act was amended to require 
participating States to develop "a plan for the concentration of State 
efforts which shall coordinate all State juvenile delinquency Droqrams with 
respect to overall policy and development of objectives and 
priorities.. .including provision for regular meetings of State officials 
with responsibility in the area of juvenile justice and delinquency 
prevention.. .and other related programs such as education, health, and 
welfare...." 

Additionally, the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 
required that State plans for child welfare services be coordinated with 
Title XX plans and plans of "other State programs having a relationship to 
the program. ..with a view to provision of welfare and related services 
which will best promote the welfare of such children and their families." 

In response to these trends and concerns, this study examines the issues 
involved in the coordination of youth services at the State level. It was 
intended as an exploratory study, designed to discover the level and nature 
of State coordination activity and to develop insights into how coordina- 
tion mechanisms are evolving and the factors associated with success or 
failure. There are two primary j)bjectives of the study: 

• To provide Federal agency planners with an understanding of current 
trends and issues in the coordination of youth services at the 
State level and identify the need for further research, and 
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Information dissemination and technical assistance activities to 
advance the state-of-the art and the state-of-practlce In this 
fle'd; and 

• To provide State agency planners with Information u^out 

coordination activities and lessons learned In other States that 
might help them In designing or refining coordination mechanisms In 
their own State. 



Approach 

The principal approach for addressing the research obj actives Is case 
studies of four State efforts to coordinate youth services. The case study 
Is an excellent mechanism for developing and testing hypotheses about 
coordination models and for capturing key elements of past experience that 
can guide future thinking and practice. w 

l^lni^lt were supplemented by two additional research components to 

place the four case studies In the context of theoretical and practical 
knowledge In the field. First, SRA Corporation conducted a comprehensive 
review of the coordination literature and analyzed the findings to extract 
key principles about the nature and success of coordination mechanisms. 
These principles helped to guide the areas of Inquiry In the case studies 
and provide a broader context In which to assess the case study findings. 

Second, SRA conducted a national survey of the States to identify and 
examine State-level coordination of youth services and juvenile delinquency 
programs. State-level agencies for social services, juvenile justice, 
mental health, and education represent some of the functional areas that 
were explored for coordination mechanisms for planning, administering 
and/or delivering services to youth. This effort began with a phone survey 
Of State juvenile justice specialists, and State criminal justice or human 
services agency representatives. Phone contact was then made with each 
coordination mechanism Identified to confirm the Information obtained and 
to develop a mailing list. A written survey was then sent to each 
mechanism Identified. 

A coordination mechanism met the criteria for Inclusion In the survey If 

• Was formally constituted or recognized (Executive Order, 
legislative mandate. Interagency agreement); 

t Was currently In existence; 

• Had a broader focus than a single Issue (e.g. systemic planning, 
joint licensing, delinquency prevention, etc., as opposed to a task 
force on child abuse); 
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t Consisted of autononous agencies or departments (although it could 
consist of autonomous units of a consolidated or Integrated human 
services agency); 

t Had a focus on: 

- Joint policy development and impleinentatlon; 

- Joint budgetary planning; 

- Information exchange and public education; and 

- Joint planning, program development, technical assistance » 
training, research, or evaluation. 

The survey assisted in the Identification of appropriate case study States 
and helps to place the experience in those States within the context of 
national trends. 



Organization of the Report 

The Information In this monograph Includes: 

§ A literature review of coordination Issues; 

• An analysis of theoretical and practical Issues as they relate to 
State coordination of youth programs; 

• Identification of States with some level of coordination of their 
youth services and a development of typologies for State 
coordination models; 

• Four In-depth case studies representing diverse types of State 
coordination mechanisms; and 

• Recommendations and Identification of significant Issues for those 
States seeking to Implement coordination processes. 

The information is presented In the following four chapters: 

• Chapter Two: Coordination Issues and Approaches: A Review of the 
Literature— This chapter reviews the literature and past history 
of coordination efforts and identifies the critical Issues to be 
considered in planning or studying State-level coordination 
mechanisms. 

» Chapter Three: Survey of State-Level Coordination Mechanisms: 
SuMRiary of the Data— This chapter presents the results of the 
national exploratory survey. It describes the types of mechanisms 
identified, their membership, structure, functions, activities, and 
successes as reported by the respondents. 

t Chapter Four: Case Studies— This chapter explains the case study 
methodology and describes the experiences of four different States 
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(New York, North Carolina, Alabama, and Maryland) implementing 
major efforts to coordinate youth services. 

Chapter Five: Conclusions and Reconwendations— This chapter 
summarizes some of the key findings of the study, highlights 
apparent keys to success, and suggests future directions to further 
the state-of-the-art. 



CHAPTER 2 



COORDINATION ISSUES AND APPROACHES: A REVIEW OF ^HE LITERATURE 



WHY COORDINATE? 

The current set of social, economic, and political conditions makes a 
better organized approach to youth servic not just desirable, but 
mandatory. 

Youth services, like human services in general, have been going through a 
period of no growth. If not retrenchment. The days of expanding resources 
are generally seen as having ended. Greater uncertainty about the future 
and demands for redefining and creating new uses for existing resources 
have Increased the urgency for Improved working relationships among those 
responsible for various parts of the youth services system. 

The United States also Is transferring more responsibility for priority 
setting and resource allocation from the Federal to the State level In the 
form of block grants, a sorting out of Federal and State responsibilities, 
and deregulation resulting In greater local discretion. In the past, 
"vertical linkages" between State or local agencies and their Federal 
counterparts often took precedence over "horizontal linkages" across 
programs at the same level. This Is no longer the case. 

Along with these conditions, there Is an Increasing awareness among those 
who are experienced In working with youth that effective service delivery 
requires a more holistic approach to youth and their needs. The problems 
to be addressed by "coordination" result from two equally powerful and 
opposing social phenomena. The first, as stated by Munrol Is the 
obstinate refusal by youthful offenders, children In need, and other 
clients of the system "to operate within only one analytical category at a 
time." This annoying client characteristic not only produces confusion 
within the juvenile justice system, "but by Involving a variety of 
noncriminal justice agencies, creates utter administrative chaos at the 
action level" (p. 390). Thus, for example, the unemployed potential 
juvenile delinquent with a drug problem refuses to refrain from stealing 
until his employment and drug related problems are solved. The second 
phenomenon Is the refusal of many professionals and youth-serving agencies 
to operate In anything other than one analytical category at a time. A 
foster care agency may refuse to serve a client who Is also a delinquent or 
a treatment program may refuse to serve an adjudicated delinquent who is 
also emotionally disturbed. 

This chapter reviews some of the past and present approaches to i.nprov1ng 
coordination among youth services organizations and those within the field 
of human services In general. First, however, It Is Important to Indicate 



1/ Munro Jin. "Intersystem Action Planning: Criminal and Noncriminal 
Justice Agencies." Public Administration Review , July and August, 1976. 
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briefly some of the primary reasons why "coordination" has been both a 
Sften Tultming JSe/''^ ^''^ '"^ ''"^ ^''"^ ^" ^^^^^^'^^ 

vnutJ*c!Il!r ^®fu" growth In categorical programs related to 

youth services, as there has been In human services as a whole. A reoort 
ssued by the Office of Juvenile JuUlce and DellnquencJ Prevention 
(0JJDP)2 In 1981 Identified 45 different Federal programs related ?o 
del nquent youth representing seven Federal department nS a encles. Most 
of these had been developed Independently In response to a pa^tlcuH; 

Sf Statr.Srw^?^«P''°''^®"''/^"^ril®^ ^° Independent responses on the parts 
of State and local governments. The various programs often have seoarate 
application procedures, guidelines, and planning processor thnorXe an 
enormous amount of work for State and lo?al recipients. ^ 

u'rp^^ni^thi^"^!! ^^iVl^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^'^"^ 3 clear sense of who 

is resporrilble for which programs or activities. The States vary 

rlSsJ? ^/^^^ rS^P''^ ^° ^^^'^ '^•"'^"s '"-^ State and which are local 

^^i^u: :^5^n-t^^\^^^o"?lh^^^e= .d 

a^'d d^^^^^^^^^ ^" States,^espons1bi?1??a%irnlfrfrl3Sented 

2oall''^ni"'SMor Ju'' ^"C''®^^®^ coordination Is the appearance of divergent 
?.»tlL^^ ^'^Jf^^^^fs among various programs and agencies. This Is 

^H?i?i ?®? J?® ""'P^®'^ ""^"^^^^ °^ yo"^^ services system to 
?hp fL juveniles and protect their rights, provide support to 

If Jn lJ' community at large. Agencies and professions 

?hp <sfn?r?" °^ o'^Jectlves more than the others, exacerbating 

Inl rS .f;/''"'^^! relationship between the juvenile justice 

and the child welfare systems. A recent study3, looking at the llnkaae 
between these two systems, concluded that: 'oo'^ing ax, tne iinKage 

There Is no cohesive policy toward justice system handling of 
child abuse and neglect, either on the Federal or State level.. 
The resultant strain of more cases of child abuse and neglect 
entering the social serv+ce and justice system without a 
SlcnUlS^J^°i; °^ respective roles and functions has 

resu ted In Increased confusion, frustration, counterproductlvlty 
and Inefficient utilization of scarce resources. In addition, 
attention d irected toward Initial Intervention strategies has 

/ Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. Fifth Ana1vs1< 
' \M'l"mTJ lllT'^ Proara,;" ? u!!: bO?a?ttlni 

^^^^^^^l Berkman, David; and Fraser, Warren. A Preliminary 
N^atlonal Asses sment of Child Abuse and Neglect and the Ju v enile Justice 

U^'l^rii^bu!'^ °^ Distress, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, 
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devoted energies and resources fron long-term service and 
treatment oriented programs (pp. 62-63). 



COORDINATION AND YOUTH SERVICES 

The movement towards more coordination in the planning and delivery of 
youth services should not be viewed as an isolated phenomenon, but in the 
context of several other trends: (1) changes in the nature of youth 
services: (2) changes in the organization of responsibilities for human 
services in general; and (3) changes in State government organization and 
capabilities. These trends have helped to influence the ways in which we 
think about organizing services to children and youth. 



Nature of Youth Services 

The first of these trends— the shift in perception of how to address youth 
needs— has probably had the greatest impact. Since the 1950s, theoretical 
and treatment emphasis has shifted from a focus on individual problems to a 
more holistic approach that addresses interrelated problems and views 
individuals in relation to their environment. There has also been a shift 
from a reliance on formal governmental intervention to a preference for 
less formal interventions using the community, the family, and other local 
mediators (e.g., diversion programs, community arbitration, and volunteer 
one-on-one programs). 

There has also been a corresponding shift in organizational responses to 
youth. There has been a movement away from single agencies toward an 
emphasis on loosely coupled networks, sharing of resources, and imaginative 
methods of tapping existing community resources. Alternative institutional 
arrangements have been designed around youth and their communities. 
Finally, planning for the sake of producing a plan has begun to be replaced 
by a less formal style that actively involves a related group of managers 
and decision-makers. These shifts in organizational response are shown in 
Figure 1. 

Efforts to link interagency relationships to the effectiveness of services 
to children and youth go back at least to the mid 1950s. Reporting on a 
delinquency prevention demonstration project in Boston combining group 
work, counseling, and coordination of existing youth services and agencies. 
Miller^ concluded that "the major impediment to effectiveness in this 
field relates more to the nature of relations among the various concerned 
institutions than to a lack of knowledge as to effective procedure" 
(p. 23). He suggested a shift in emphasis in research from a focus on the 
relationships between agencies and youth (the treatment process) to the 
relationships between agencies and institutions themselves. 



^/ Miller, Walter. "Interinstitutional Conflict as a Major Impediment to 
Uelinquency Prevention." Human Organization , Vol. 17, No. 3, Fall 1958. 
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Figure 1. Shifts In Organizational Responses to Youth-Related Problems 



1. A focus on single agencies 
acting relatively 
Inaepe^dently. 

2. A tendency to seek more of the 
same kinds of resources that 
are currently possessed. 



3. Trying to reform existing 
Institutions to make them more 
humane and effective. 

4. Planning seen as an activity of 
plan-makers to meet government 
regulations. 



TOWARD 

1. A focus on networks of related 
agencies whose relationships 
must be managed. 

2. A desire to redefine what are 
considered to be resources and 
how they are utilized (e.g., 
viewing youth themselves as 
resources to each other). 

3. Designing newer forms of 
"Institutions" around the needs 
of youth and their communities. 

4. Planning as an essential 
activity for managers and 
decision-makers who want to 
Influence their own futures. 



ioii!r2\i?S^^Illl'^r"^' Bureau In the Department of Health, Education, and 
^ocal siato^ Ini^'oHL^'?^'^ describing the patterns of coordination at 
local, state, and Federal levels of government as they related to juvenile 
dellnquency.5 The report did not make specific recommendations, bu? 
inTr^.fl llT^I ^° describe the deficiencies of the existing patterns to 
Ih?J^JLHf®'!J"'PT®;!"^ I" particular, the repSrt found 

that coordination of efforts at the State level was confusing: "The 
picture today of State administration of delinquency programs Is a hodae 

SSmfniftrJtJirnJ ^^.V '^V''' P^^^P^^tl ve. In comparison with StatI 
admin stratlon of ch Id welfare and public assistance" (p. 10). The report 
described a Children's Bureau survey of the 50 States In 1958 from which 

fo^%:rTnrJ:'''/?i'°/''T^"' "^^^^ ^9^"^^ ^" ^''^ S?ate was responsible 
for each of the following six types of youth services: 

^' cll!®S^ Services-Preventive (child welfare, mental health, family 
service); 

^' aftlJ^are)!"'""'^^^"''^^^^"^^^ (training schools, probation, and 



tL^?72 n:i?^°'^"®' Coordination of the National Effort for Dealing wi th 
' h? u!^ Delinquency . u.i>. Department of H ealth {:ducat1on. and Welfare 
oni Idrens bureau, Washington. D.C.. 1960. «eiT^are, 
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3. Consultation, Licensing, or Standard Setting fc "Child Welfare" 
Agencies; 

4. Consultation and Standard Setting for Juvenile Courts and Juvenile 
Law Enforcement; 

5. Community Consultation and Planning; and 

6. State-level Planning and Coordination. 
The results were as follows: 

1. In four States there was a comprehensive State welfare agency 
responsible for all six activities. 

2. In eleven states there was a State welfare agency responsible for 
"child welfare" and a separate State agency responsible for 
services to delinquents. 

3. In nine states there was a State welfare agency responsible for 
all^aPTrect services and agency consultation (types 1, 2, 3, and 
4), but with no role in community consultation or overall planning 
and coordination. 

4. In twenty-six States responsibilities for direct services and 
agency consultation were split between two or more agencies with 
no agency offering community consultation and only a few with some 
responsibility for planning and coordination. 

Efforts to reorient and coordinate youth services were given a large push 
forward with the publication of the report by the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice in 1967.6 One of its 
recommendations was that communities establish "youth service bureaus' 
(YSBs) in order to direct children and youth from the juvenile justice 
system. Youth service bureaus "would act as central coordinators of all 
community services for young people and would also provide services lacking 
in the community cr neighborhood, especially ones designed for less 
seriously delinquent juveniles" (p. 83). YSBs began to appear all over the 
country, especially as Federal and State funding became more available in 
the early 1970s. In 1972, the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
published a comprehensive set of guidelines, 7 laying out three major 
functions of Yf^Bs: 



^/ President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice. The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society . U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1957. 

^/ Norman, Sherwood. The Youth Service Bureau; A Key to Delinquency 
Frevention. National council on unme and Delinquency, waramus, n.j. , 
TTTiZ 
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1. Service brokerage -bridging the gap between available services and 
youth in need of them by referral and follow-up. 

2' Resource development — working with community leaders in developing 
new resources where they are lacking; and 

3* Systems modification— seeking to modify,- in established 

institutions, those attitudes and practices that discriminate 
against troublesome children and youth and thereby contribute to 
their antisocial behavior. 

The YS8s themselves came under criticism for failing to live up to their 
objectives. A publication of the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration^ stated that "most of the Youth Services Bureau 
programs that have evolved to date have been concerned fundamentally with 
providing one or another form of clinical or counseling service to young 
persons in trouble.' That is to say. they have not placed a heavy 
emphasis on the development of programs of work or education which provide 
access to success experiences which build up a sense of legitimacy" 
i^' ' ^ went on to promote a model of "youth service svstPms" 

tfiat would provide ''a bridge betSeen correctional agiSciSs ^S thl o^ll h3nd 
and the 'legitimacy' agencies (school, work, politics) on the other" 
(p. 27). Today, both the NCCD and YDDPA models have influenced numerous 
youth bureaus, youth commissions, and coordinating offices. 

Tht Organization of Responsibilities for Hunan Services 

Attempts to introduce more coherence and rationality to the organization of 
services to children and youth are part of a much larger effort to rethink 
the organization of all human services. The rapid and fragmented growth in 
these programs has been widely reported. 9 Durinq the 1960s and 1970s 
the Federal government played a major role in initiating new programs 
through categorical grants to State and local governments. By one count. 
SSIIS.y®'*?*^?^ separate categorical grant programs in HEW alone in 1976. 
Federal, State, and local officials began to express dissatisfaction at the 
increasing number of categorical programs and the problems caused by the 
way in which they were implemented. Among the problems cited were: 



/ Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration. 
Delinquency Prevention Through Youth Development . U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. , 1972. 

V Agranoff, Robert. Coping with the Demands of Change W ithin Human 
Services Administration . American Society for Punl1c'AH^l^n^cfraf^nn 
wasmngton, U.C., ly//. * 

in / Project SHARE. Roles for General Purpose Government in Services 

T?rte^ration . U.S. D60jir*t<ft6rtt Ot H6aitn, LduiiailOfI, aM Welfare, 

Washington, D.C. , 1976. 
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1. The tendency to create a system with stronger vertical linkages 
(between Federal categorical agencies, State bureaus that 
administered the Federal-State program, a. •! local offices of State 
agencies) than horizontal linkages among different categorical 
programs. 12 

2. Complaints that general purpose State and local executives (e.g., 
governors, county commissioners, and mayors) were not given a 
sufficient role in planning and managing Federal funds. 

3. Evidence that disparate goals within and among programs led to 
conflicts In their implementation. 

Beginning in the early 1970s, the Federal government undertook several 
steps to try to address these problems. These included the Partnership 
Program, efforts at "capacity building," and demonstration projects aimed 
at "services integration." These initiatives all had several common 
objectives, as summarized by John: 13 

t Greater consistency between the policies and plans of related 
programs; 

• Greater control by elected officials and their appointees over the 
categorical agencies under their supervision; 

§ Greater efficiency through reduction of duplication and 
consolidation of common activities; 

• Better services by coordinated service planning at the delivery 
level ; and 

9 More simplicity and rationality in the service system (p. 1). 

The Reagan Administration has sought to intensify previous movement toward 
a larger State and local role in the planning and delivery of human 
services through strategies of "deregulation." The Administration also has 
emphasized the need to include private agencies, businesses, and industry 
in the planning process. These trends probably will increase the demands 
for coordination at the State and local levels. 



11/ Ibid. 



12/ Sundquist, J. L. Making Federalism Work . The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, O.C., 1970. 

13/ John, Dewitt. Managing the Human Service Systepi: What Have We 
reamed from Services I ntegrati"orr ? Project bHAKt, u.b. uepartment of 
Heaitn, tducation, and welfare, i977. 
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State Government Organization and Capacities 



The final influential trend is the attempt by State governments to 
reorganize their services delivery and to strengthen their services 
planning and policy-making capacities. These efforts have been in response 
to Federal initiatives as well as the States' own desires for more 
accountability, more coherent planning, and greater efficiency. 

Two major studies of State coordination efforts were undertaken in the 
1970s. The first, by the Council of State Governments, examined efforts at 
State-level administrative reorganizatiorv.H The study divided 
reorganization efforts into those result<ng in three types of structures: 

^' A coordinated agency in which formerly autonomous program units 
retain most of their administrative and program authority while a 
new agency is established to coordinate activities and programs. 

2- A consolidated agency in which all or most administrative and 
program authority is transferred from previously autonomous 
programs to a new agency. 

^' A" integrated agency in which all or most administrative and 

program authority is transferred to a new agency and, in addition, 
traditionally separate service delivery patterns are intermeshed 
into one program delivery unit. 

The Council study found considerable variability among the States in terms 
of organizational structure and the specific groupings of programs "in part 
depending on the state concept of major functional groupings, and in part 
on politics and personalities at the time the structure is established" 
(p. 15). The study also concluded that it was too early to determine 
whether the various reorganizations had accomplished their objectives or 
whether any were more effective than others. 

The second study looked at State and local coordination efforts, dividing 
them into three types:15 ^ 

Voluntary coordination in which separate agencies are responsible 
for the provision of direct services and with developing linkages 
among other agencies or providers. 

2- Mediated coordination in which an integrator has the primary 
mission of developing linkages between autonomous service 
providers rather than the provision of direct services. An 



14/ Council of State Governments. Human Ser vices Integration: State 
Families in Implementation . Lexington, Kentucky, ly/^! 

^/ Gans, Sheldon P. and Horton, Gerald T. Integration of Human Services: 
The State and Municipal Levels . Praeger Publ ishers, riew Vork, i9/b. 
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exanple would be a State children's advisory coiTiinittee whose 
function is to integrate planning for day care, child health 
services, and early childhood education. 



3. Di rected coordination in which an integrator has authority to 
mandate the development of linkages between legally subordinate 
service providers. 

The study found that "the impact of the project on accessibility, 
continuity, and efficiency appeared to vary according to the mode of 
coordination being employed" (p. 12). It recommended that support focus on 
mediated and directed coordination efforts because they pursue 
rationalization of the service delivery system on behalf of an entire class 
of clients rather than the manipulation of the delivery system for specific 
clients" (p. 22). It found little support for developing a unitary service 
delivery system and concluded that it probably could not be done 
successfully. 



APPROACHES TO COORDINATION 

In recent years. States have engaged in a diverse set of activities to try 
to inprove coordination among youth service and other human services 
agencies. One major variable is the scope of specific coordination 
efforts. Some efforts have focused on a particular issue or subset within 
the youth services system. For example. West Virginia developed an 
interagency project focused on young children and their families.ib a 
project in Michigan focused on ways to improve the coordination of juvenile 
justice services.! 7 Many States have developed Special mechanisms for 
coordinating services related to child abuse and neglect. At a more 
general level, some projects have focused on all services to children and 
youth. For example, Maryland and Massachusetts have experimented with 
creating an Office of Children and Youth to try to develop linkages 
throughout the entire youth services system. Finally, in some projects the 
focus has been on coordinating the entire system of human services of which 
youth services is only a part. 

Independent of the scope. State efforts to improve coordination can be 
grouped into four major approaches. There is a distinction between 
appk-oaches that focus on changes in the service delivery system itself 
versus those that focus on the policy-making or administrative level. 
There is another distinction between those efforts that involve a 
fundamental redesign or reconceptual ization of a system versus those that 

ifi/ Himelrick. John. Compre hensive Services to Young Children and Their 
Families: An Interagency Approach . West Virginia interagency Luuiici I lor 
Child Development service, Vy/b. 

IV Michigan Juvenile Justice System Study Committee. Juvenile Justice 
Services in Michigan. The Michigan Legislative Council, iy74. 
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c^"bTd^\heL'^'l °I "^^^^^"9 components. When 

rnnS^H!!.^ ^/JV® 'Jl st1 nct1 ons produce four separate approaches to 
coordination: (l) government reorganization; (2) policy manaaeSLr 
services redesign; and (4) program 1 Inkages. These corses pond To ugM 
the four approaches discussed by AgranoffJS ^"^respona roughly to 

^^^re 2. Four Approaches to Coordination 



Policy Level 



System 
Redesign 



Improvement 
of Existing 
Systems 



Services Level 



Government 
Reorganization 
Approaches 


Services 
Redesign 
Approaches 


Policy 
Management 
Approaches 


Program 
Linkage 
Approaches 



Policy Managenent 

This set of approaches Includes a variety of ways by which aeneral nurnoQP 
government leaders attempt to develop a capability across IndeoenLSt '^^ 

eJa?un?on"of'oie?^n"n?[ r'''% ^he^lannl^^'a^'IgeS "a ' 
evaluation of overall policies. One strategy Is to create a youth services 
counc or subcablnet. chaired by the chief executive or his deslanatr to 
establish comprehensive youth services policies/ n N^rth Carol n^^ 
Governor's Executive Cabinet on Juvenile Affairs selves such a function 

o^"?s d%^'?^To^\^e^s:r^^'?n^ ''''r^ p^^""^"^ and coor5?n'at[on' • 

c\ffVrl L^y^ °!.^^L2P®'^^^^"9 agencies and attached to the Governor's 
?ea suturf? 'iQ7o Of Children and Youth, created by the 

h1 *® ^" represents an example. The Office does not orovlde 

any d rect services, but attempts todelelop overall policy guidelines that 
will influence the services provided by others. The devefopment of 

vehi"%P'?o^'':ol^'^ P^°""«^ "" be another 

venicie tor policy management. In Massachusetts, the Office for Children 

ZTJiV f\i'T^ ^"^^'^ ^^^1^^^" ^^'^ combines the parts of the 
budgets of the Departments of Youth Services. Public Welfare Public 
Hea th. Social Services, and Mental Health that re ate to children A 
similar type of activity can be undertaken to develop cross-proqr^^^ data 
systems or management Information systems that are tied ?o the^ 
policy-making process. 



18/ Agranoff, Robert. Dimensions of Services Integration. Proiect SHARP 
O. Department of Heal th, bducation anu WelUrer&ngt on. D.^ 1979^ * 
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Policy management approaches nay or tnay not be related to any chang>is in 
the manner in which services are actually delivered. Their objective is to 
provide greater policy consistency across programs, to increase efficiency, 
and to provide consistent data to aid in policy-making and decision-making. 



Program Linkage 

Coordination strategies involving interorganizational linkages are probably 
the most common form of coordination among youth services programs. This 
set of approaches attempts to bring together the individual services or 
programs into a multi -agency delivery system. It is similar to the policy 
management approach in that the impetus is on improving the existing set of 
programs rather than restructuring them. It is different in that the 
impetus for change comes from a concern with multi -problem clients whose 
needs go beyond a single agency. Program linkage approaches also can be 
enacted within the constraints of existing policies. 

A common form of this approach has been the bringing together of agencies, 
in interagency councils, primarily for the purpose of joint planning and 
problem-solving around issues of common concern. For example, Maine has 
created an Interdepartmental Children's Team with representation from the 
Departments of Educational and Cultural Services, Human Services, and 
Mental Health &nd Corrections. 1^ The Team's purpose -s to coordinate and 
improve existing services while moving toward development of a human 
resource system for children and families. Some States have used subsidy 
programs as an incentive for creating interagency councils or forums at the 
local level— an example is the Community Based Alternatives Program in 
North Carolina. Another approach is to locate several agencies in the same 
facility. In Delaware, the State has been covered with multi-service 
centers that bring together personnel from six different departments. 

Service center administrators coordinate scheduling, record keeping, and 
office management. A final example of coordination through program 
linkages is the creation of information and referral mechanisms. 

The popularity of the program linkage approaches stems from the pluralistic 
nature of the American system. The mechanisms used are often voluntary in 
nature and rely on a willingness on the part of individual organizations to 
cooperate. 



Government Reorganization 

During the past two decades, many States have gone through reorganizations 
of their major departments to consolidate programs, avoid duplication, and 
facilitate program development. It is tempting to think that the easiest 



19/Interdepartment Children's Team. Coordinating Services for Children 
and Families. Maine Executive Department, Augusta, l^Iq. 
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way to coordinate services to children and youth is to create a cabinet- 
level Department of Youth Services with all youth-related activit1el(i e 
juvenile justice child welfare, child health, and ^ntal heal h etc 
Pnlnnn l^^''^ "° ^^"^le best way to organize human services. 

hp^uS^nJ ln^"^ k'^iIIk"' ^?^®^^®' ''^'"^^ ^" coordination among 

health or mental health services, states therefore have tried many 

different cor., Igurations. The most in-depth study of various State 

hIc?"-^*^^'®"*^^^''"^^"''®^ Council of State Governments, as 

described previously. 

Several States now have created cabinet-level departments that combine at 
iSJ^L!?""®*®^ programs. Connecticut's Department of Youth 

services, for example, combines child welfare services, community and 
preventive services, and juvenile justice services. In other States, all 
the various youth programs are in a single consolidated Department of Human 

the°!iInr.;™pnJ ^" '^'^''^ different program offices Sithin 

the Department. Louisiana has a consolidated Department, but separate 

Hea ^r Tn IfH^Viil^^'ll''^^* Services. Mental Retardation, and Mental 

rnfm;?;«« J-^J situations. intra-organizational mechanisms (task forces, 
committees, liaisor roles) must often be created to facilitate 
coordination. 

Services Redesign 

This approach redefines the categorical approach to service delivery by 
focusing on clients as complex individuals with multiple needs. It entails 
^i^^'^i strategies for serving the whole person and for seeing that 

an Of the relevant resources are brought together, regardless of which 
agencies are involved. 

Services redesign (or services integration) includes such approaches 
as comprehensive assessment, or single intake, in which all the needs of a 
Client are defined at one point, and case management, in which a worker is 
assigned to monitor and assess the whole range of services for a given 
£w J^®^® methods are often expressed as an ideal, particularly 

by service providers, there have been few attempts to implement them on a 
statewide basis. One exception is in Florida, where a single intake system 
has been instituted for all complaints of delinquency, dependency, and 
ungovernability.20 There has also been an attempt to create a case 
management system for serious multi-problem clients and families. However 

:SV^!^®^ ^^^^ ^0 with only a fraction of the clients for * 

whom It was intended. 

The four approaches described above are summarized in Figure 3. 



|0/ National Academy of Public Administration. Reorganization in 
Florida . Washington. D.C.. 1977. ^ ■ 
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WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED? 

After carefully reviewing twenty services integration projects sponsored by 
HEW (under the SITO Progran) , John 21 reached the following conclusions: 

1. Building interagency linkages is a difficult process which demands 
great political skills and can be approached best on an 
incremental basis; 

2. Interagency linkages can improve service delivery but are unlikely 
to cut costs; and 

3. Future R&D efforts in interagency coordination should be designed 
more carefully (pp. 67-69). 

When all is said and done, there is little that has been learned 
definitively about the effectiveness of various coordination approaches or 
mechanisms in improving the planning and delivery of services. Available 
evidence pertains to human services in general, rather than to youth 
services specifically. Most researchers have concluded that there is no 
best approach, bet that different approaches may be preferred depending on 
the political and economic contexts, the awareness and commitment of the 
major actors, the history of past coordination efforts, and the particular 
task at hand. 



^/ John, 1977, cited p. 11 above. 
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Figure 3. Sumary of Four Approaches to Coordination 



Approach 


Exanples/ 
Activities 


Possible 
Advantages 


Possible 
Disadvantages 


Pol icy 
Managenent 


tt Pol i r V rniinr i 1 nf* 

subcabinet 
f Planning unit attached 

to Governor's Office 
• Cross-program budgets 


- Mtteripts to make 
services n\)re publicly 
accountable 

- Brings problems and 
needs to the attention 
of public officials 


- Operates in a volatile 
pol itical , economic, and 
administrative context 

- Requires major cojnmit- 
ment on the part of 
general purpose 
government leaders 


Program 
Linkages 


• Interagency 
comni ttees 

• Co-location 

• Information and 
referral networks 


- Relatively easy to 
Implement compared to 
other approaches 

- Increases awareness of 
other activities and 
programs 


- Often hard to sustain 
over a long period 

- May be many constraints 
due to regulations, 
funding, administrative 
procedures 


Reorganization 


• Cabinet level 

Departments 
t Consolidated 

Departments vfith 

intra-organizational 

coordination 


- Provides greater 
emphasis and visibility 

- May provide greater 
potential for "managed" 
coordination 


- May provide the illusion 
of coordination with 
little real change 

- Time consuning and very 
difficult to create new 


Services 
Redesign 


• Single intake 

• Case management 


- Potential for direct 
benefits to clients 

- Provides mechanism for 
advocacy 


- Extremely few working 
models to learn from 

- Probably the most 
expensive approach 
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CHAPTER 3 



SURVEY OF STATE-LEVEL COORDINATION 
MECHANISNS: SUNMARY OF THE DATA 



The tremendous growth of Federal and State-level programs for children and 
youth In the 1960s and 1970s spawned numerous bureaucracies that plan, 
administer, and fund programs in an uncoordinated manner. Many reach the 
same target populations and provide related services but are planned, 
implemented, and evaluated autonomously. 

In an era of retrenchment in funding for youth services, States face two 
alternatives: trim services or find ways to stretch diminished resources 
to cover an unchanged or growing target population base. Both alternatives 
present a challenge of efficient allocation of finite resources, the first 
by setting priorities to focus resources only on significant areas 01* need 
and the second by eliminating program duplication and by sharing 
information and expertise across agencies and programs serving similar 
populations. 

Although coordination across and among social programs is never easy, it 
holds the key to service delivery priority setting and efficiency. It also 
promotes more effective treatment and prevention approaches. The delivery 
of services, as well as the bureaucratic arrangements to deliver services, 
must take into account the total service needs of the child. State-level 
coordination efforts are an important part of providing holistic services 
to youth and in helping to stretch scarce resources. 

To determine the types, functions, successes, and obstacles to coordination 
of youth services at the State level, the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) and the Administration for Children, Youth, 
and Families (ACYF) jointly funded an exploratory survey of State-level 
coordination mechanisms. The survey was conducted by SRA Corporation. The 
survey was intended to elicit information on theoretical and practical 
issues relating to State coordination of youth programs, and to identify a 
limited number of innovative or interesting models for case study. The 
case studies are included elsewhere in this monograph. This chapter 
explains the methodology of the survey, reports on its findings, and 
draws some implications from the data. 



SURVEY METHODOLOGY 

In an effort to identify the mechanisms and responsible staff, SRA began by 
contacting the Juvenile Justice Specialists in the State Criminal Justice 
Councils (OJJDP State funding agencies). The Juvenile Justice Specialists 
identiiied what they considered to be the coordination mechanisms in the 
State or referred SRA to other sources who could identify them. Based on 
this information, SRA contacted by phone survey approximately 125 
organizations identified as performing coordination of youth services in 
the States. Twenty-two of these organizations were eliminated because (1) 
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they reported they did not perform any coordination of policy or services 
or (2) they were private, nongovernnent-related bodies. 

SRA mailed a questlonnai rp, to be self administered, to the senior staff 
persons that were Identified In the telephone survey as being responsible 
for administration of the State coordination mechanisms. 

The surveys were mailed to 103 organizations. Five additional organiza- 
tions were Identified through the survey responses, and these wero also 
contacted and mailed questionnaires, for a total mailing of 108. Of these 
108, 60 sent responses for tabulation. Forty States are represented. 
The responses to the questionnaire represent a preliminary and Incomplete 
Inventory and description of State-level coordination mechanisms. The 
organizations responding were not a random sample of coordination 
mechanisms and the findings presented In this repci r ire not necessarily 
representative of the universe of State-level coordination mechanisms. 

^^nVmn®^ Instrinient Itself was designed by SRA and reviewed and approved 
^ Zu S . • "''^^ questionnaire asked respondents to Identify which 

mLk5®/°''°*^"9 categories most adequately describe their coordination 
mecnam sm: 



1. Juvenile Justice— State Advisory Group (Advisory groups created In 
response to the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act to 
oversee and advise on expenditures of Federal grant money); 

2. Council /Committee— Governor's Office (Citizen's groups, agency 
representatives, or other advisory groups created to provide advice 
and counsel to the Governor on coordination of youth services); 

3. Cabinet-level Coordination Mechanism (Group of heads of agencies or 
their delegates responsible for Individual youth service delivery); 

4. State Juvenile Justice Agency Coordination Mechanism 

(Mul tidlsclpllnary panel or committee responsible for providing 
advice or counsel to the agency); 

5. State Human Services Agency Coordination Mechanism (Mul tidlscl- 
pllnary panel or committee responsible for providing advice or 
counsel to the agency); and 

6. Integrated Department of Youth Services (Department responsible for 
various youth services and thus Itself a coordination mechanism). 

Of these, all except the last category assume a mul tidlsclpllnary board or 
committee structure designed to share views and to transfer expertise 
across program areas. 

The questionnaire asked respondents to answer questions In the followinq 10 
areas: ^ 

I. Identification (how created, number and identification of members, 
and organisation and position In government structure); 




2. Origin/Development (when created, formal and Informal 
participation of governmental and nongovernmental agencies and 
Individuals); 

3. Administrative Structure (how membership determined, how 
chairperson designated, staffing levels, subcommittee structure); 

4. Purpose/Functions (type of mandate, functions); 

5. Powers/Authority (types of decisions authorized to make, 
decisionmaking process used); 

6. Resources (number of staff, funding, budget authority); 

7. Results (products produced, conferences held, training/technical 
assistance provided, etc.); 

8. Relationship to Other Coordination Mechanisms (other coordinating 
bodies In State, overlapping membership); 

9. Open-ended Questions (successes, obstacles encountered, and what 
has been learned); and 

10. Other Comments. 



FINDINGS 

The mechanisms responding to this survey represent all six approaches to 
attempting to coordinate traditionally autonomous youth services. Table 1 
shows the percentages of respondents who Identified themselves In each 
category.* For all subsequent analyses, SRA consolidated the six 
categories Into four. SRA combined Categories 2 and 3 and Categories 4 and 
5 Into two larger groups. In the case of Categories 2 and 3, the responses 
Indicated a blurring of the distinction between these two, and some 
confusion on the part of respondents as to which category was appropriate. 
Ine mechanisms represented by Categories 4 and 5 serve Individual State 
agencies and are basically similar bodies with simllai goals. The 
difference Is which agency Is the lead agency for the coordination 
mechanism. 

A surprisingly large number of respondents— 21— reported a high-level 
mechanism at the Governor or cabinet level. This Indicates considerable 
executive support for thv lie-eflts of youth coordination. Coupled with the 
eight States that reportea an Integrated department of youth services, 
almost three-fifths of the States reported executive- level coordination 
activities. 



*A11 tables are Included at the back of this chapter. 
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Many of the respondents reported having relatively new mechanisns. Only 10 
percent were created before 1975; more than 50 percent were created after 
1978. This suggests a new awareness of the benefits of coordination, but 
it is not known whether these mechanisms replaced others that were phased 
out for political or bureaucratic reasons, or for ineffectiveness. 



Membership 

Membership in the coordination mechani sins serves as a proxy indicator of 
the programs or services considered important to coordinate. The survey 
asked respondents to note participation in the mechanism by both 
governmental and nongovernmental officials and agencies. Respondents 
indicated whether participation was as a formal member, informal member, or 
as a group or individual to be consulted. 

Table 2 shows responses 'regarding participation by governmental officials 
and agencies. Participation in some form by the Governor exceeded 50 
percent, again indicating fairly strong executive commitment to 
coordination processes. Integrated Departments of Youth Services are not 
Included in this table since they are single State agencies instead of 
committee or board mechanisms and were not required to answer these 
questions. As night be expected, formal participation by the Governor was 
highest for the category comprising councils and committees in the 
Governor's office and cabinet-level coordination mechanisms. Most of the 
coordination mechanisms also reported high formal participation by 
corrections, child welfare, and education agencies and low participation by 
State employment/training and recreation and cultural arts. Participation 
by public health agencies varied from an overall participation rate of 43 
percent for juvenile justice agencies to a high of 81 percent for 
Interagency councils and committees. 

Reports of participation by nongovernmental agencies or individuals in the 
coordination mechanism showed greater diversity among types of coordination 
mechanisms than does governmental participation (Table 3). The juvenile 
justice State advisory groups had by far the largest participation by 
nongovernmental agencies or individuals. The other categories exhibited 
less distinct patterns of participation. It is notable, however, that 
youth members played little role in both interagency councils and 
committees and agency-specific coordination mechanisms. 

Table 4 displays how respondents indicated their members were appointed to 
serve on the coordinating agency. The results reflected what might be 
expected intuitively. Membership— or leadership— of integrated departments 
of youth services was specified in the enabling legislation establishing 
the department. Agency-specific coordination mechanisms were primarily 
selected by agency personnel (the "other" appointment method category 
listed) with the remaining mechanisms split among appointment methods. 
More than 30 percent of the membership of interagency councils or 
committees was reported as selected by the Governor or specified in the 
enabling legislation. These results also reflected the degree of formal 
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legislative mandate enjoyed by the inechan1s>n. Finally, as specified in the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, 89 percent of the respon- 
dents froi.1 Juvenile Justice State Advisory Groups reported that menbership 
was appointed by the Governor. Appointment methods for the lead staff 
person or head of agency are detailed In Table 5. 



Functions and Authority 

To determine the functions of the coordinating mechanisms and the authority 
vested In them, the survey requested responses In three major areas: 

• If and how the functions were specified; 

• The major purposes of the coordination mechanism; and 

§ The ability of the mechanism to affect decisions In certain key 
areas. 

Table 6 details responses from the coordinating mechanisms to the question 
of whether, and under what Instrument, their responsibilities and functions 
were specified. The question was Intended to elicit Information about the 
formality of the mechanism's role and responsibility as well as the 
existence of written goals, objectives, and workplan. 

The responses Indicated that a high degree of formality In role 
specification existed In the surveyed Juvenile Justice State Advisory 
Groups, the Cabinet-level and Governor's office committees and councils, 
and the Integrated departments of youth services. With virtually all of 
the reporting Integrated departments established by legislation, it Is not 
surprising that 100 percent of these organizations have a formal written 
mandate and no constitution. The least formal were the agency-specific 
mechanisms: almost 75 percent of the mechanisms reported written goals and 
objectives, 83 percent had formal written mandates, and 58 percent reported 
the existence of a written workplan. 

Table 7 lists the principal functions reported by the coordinating 
mechanisms. The overwhelming majority of the respondents, with the 
exception of the Integrated departments, had the combined functions of 
policy Issue coordination and Information exchange. Only 3 percent 
viewed their missions as including service delivery. Only Integrated 
departments of youth services provided policy guidance. Information, and 
service delivery. 

The powers and authorities of the coordination sTiechanlsms are described In 
Table 8. Only the Integrated departments of youth services reported that 
specific authority for program decisions rested with the coordinating 
mechanisms. In most cases, decisions about funding, budgets, staffing, 
regulations, artu program Implementation were made by an agency other than 
the coordinating mechanisms. The mechanisms, however, reported a 
significant advisory role In these decisions. 
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aro-jter au^onony was reported for decisions involving technical assistance 
dO'l training, infornation dissemination, providing testinony on State or 
Fedora! legislation, and in monitoring progran operations. 

Authority seems virtually absolute in nearly all decisionmaking areas for 
the integrated departments of youth services. With the exception of 
■luthority to promulgate regulations, between 75 and 100 percent of the 
integrated departments reported that they had the authority to make binding 
decisions on almost every aspect of program design, implementation, and 
funding. 

The reported fiscal authorities of the coordination mechanisms exhibit the 
sane general trends as do the authorities described above. As Table 9 
5hows, the majority of the surveyed coordination mechanisms, with the 
exception of the integrated departments, do not act as their own fiscal 
agu'nts. In contrast, all the integrated departments responding to this 
question indicated that they had such authority (one did not respond to 
thi s question) . 

Table 10 describes funding sources reported by the coordination 
mechanisms. In 65 percent of all cases, some funds were appropriated by 
the legislature. All integrated departments received funds from this 
source. All of the mechanisms also reported receiving funds from other 
sources as well. In general, integrated departments were more likely to 
receive funds from other sources than were the other mechanisms. 
Eighty-eight percent of these departments reported that they received funds 
through Federal grants or contracts; 75 percent reported that they received 
funds from other agencies. 

The sources of the overhead budgets of the coordination mechanisms are 
shown in Table 11. With the exception of the integrated departments, the 
budgets of the majority of the mechanisms were absorbed by the agency in 
which they are housed. All of the integrated departments that provided a 
response to this question reported that overhead expenses were paid out of 
their own budgets. 



Accompl Ishments 

Table 12 summarizes responses of the coordination mechanisms to a series of 
questions regarding whether they produced specific products, rendered 
certain services, or accomplished certain tasks. Close-ended questions 
about successful coordination efforts were not asked because project staff 
believed that such information could not be quantified. Instead, 
respondents were a^ked to address coordination accomplishments in 
open-ended questions, responses to which are discussed later in this 
chapter. 

Although the responses reported in the Table address specific 
accomplishments, the aggregated results provide an indication of the 
general level of activity and aggressiveness of the types of mechanisms 
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surveyed, as well as providing more specific information on individual 
activities. The Juvenile Justice State Advisory Groups showed a fairly 
high level of activity or accomplishment when ineasured against the cr.teria 
included in the survey. Eighty- four percent produced an annual report, 95 
percent held a meeting or conference, 84 percent produced technical 
assistance or training, 100 percent disseminated information, 63 percent 
produced policy or legislation, and 47 percent received publicity. 
Interagency councils/committees and agency-specific coordination mechanisms 
reported less activity in all these areas. Few of these three types of 
agencies had major accomplishments in the areas of developing a management 
information system overlapping agency lines, evaluating or studying the 
coordination mechanism, or distributing information through a national 
clearinghouse. The integrated departments of youth services reported the 
highest overall levels of activity or accomplishment. 



Successes/Obstaci es/ Insi ghts 

The survey asked respondents to describe successes in coordination efforts, 
obstacles encountered, and what has been learned In attempting cross 
program coordination. Answers here do not lend themselves to strict 
quantification but certain trends in the responses merit discussion and 
analysis. 

The successes mentioned by respondents spanned the entire range of youth 
services and were specific to the State in which they were implemented. A 
sample of the types of successes mentioned includes: 

• Development and support of alternative education projects; 

• Sponsorship of a conference on "Youth Issues in the 80s"; 

• Development of documentation to support enactment of a new juvenile 
code; 

• Improvement of information sharing among youth-serving agencies; 

• Development of a standardized recordkeeping form for the juvenile 
courts; 

§• Development of guidelines for the creation of group homes; and 

• Negotiation of a voluntary agreement to coordinate the use of 
existing staff training resources. 

As this listing demonstrates, coordination mechanisms reported successes in 
(1) implementing specific program areas; (2) influencing policy changes; 
and (3) effecting process changes in the ways agencies work together. 

The obstacles that respondents reported in attempting to coordinate youth 
services were similar for the various types of coordination mechanisms. 
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Responses are summarized in Table 13. As the table indicates, the most 
mentioned problem involved "turf" issues— the unwillingness of participa- 
ting agencies to relinquish individual control over programs or policies to 
a coordinating body. Related to this issue was the respondent's concern 
over a lack of statutory authority or other clear delineation of responsi- 
bilities. Insufficient funding also was frequently mentioned as an 
obstacle to coordination success. The complexity of the systems and 
programs to be coordinated and the existence and overlapping 
responsibilities of other coordination mechanisms also were mentioned. 

Comments from respondents on what they have learned in attempting to 
coordinate youth services programs grouped around three or four related 
themes: the need to know the purpose of the coordination mechanism; the 
need to focus on manageable, specific issues; the importance of staff 
support; and the requirement that the people involved have a commitment to 
the process. All of these items were mentioned by several respondents. 

No respondent indicated that coordination efforts were easy. Some 
frustration appears to be inevitable. Some specific comments include: 

• Best success appears to occur when you are able to identify 
critical actors and get them involved early; 

f Support from the Governor is essential; 

• You must know where you are going before you begin; 

• You need funding and staff from the beginning of the process; 
f You must set priorities; and 

• You must have members who are committed to the process. 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE DATA 

As mentioned earlier, the mechanisms surveyed for this study are not a 
representative sample of the universe of existing mechanisms. The findings 
and their implications can truly be applied only to the organizations that 
actually responded. Nevertheless, this exploratory survey suggests a 
number of factors and issues that impact on the coordination of services. 

In general, these organizations reported: 

• A fairly high level of executive rupport. Other data and studies 
Indicate that this is an important factor in successful 
coordination efforts. 

• High formal participation in the coordination mechanism by 
corrections, child welfare, and education agencies. These appear 
to be the "core" services considered important to coordinate. 
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• With the exception of the integrated departments, most of the 
coordination mechanisms reported that they focus on policy 
coordination and information exchange. The final step of 
coordination of service delivery appears to be beyond the ability 
of the board or committee type of mechanism, beyond its authority, 
beyond the desires of the States' elected and appointed officials, 
or all three. 

• The problems facing coordination mechanisms center on "turf" 
issues, lack of statutory authority, and insufficient funding. 
These complaints are echoed in almost all the existing literature 
on program coordination and underscore the difficulty of attempting 
a successful effort in this area. 

f Although there are obstacles, many of the responding agencies also 
reported successes and expressed enthusiasm about the benefits of 
coordination when the pieces fall into place. 

In general, the survey reflected many of the generally held perceptions 
about coordination efforts. It showed that coordination is difficult and 
frustrating and also beneficial and rewarding. 
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TibTe I. Types of Coord fMti'on Nechanlsms Responding to Survey 





Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 


Interagency 
Council/ 
Comni ttee 


Agency-specific 
Council/Coninittee 


Integrated 
Dept. of 
Youth Services 


All 

Respondents 


Number Responding 


19 


21 


12 


8 


60 


Juvenile Justice 
Stdte Advisory Group 


% 

100 


% 

0 


% 
0 


% 
0 


% 
32 


Cdblnet/Comnlttee 
Gov. Office 


0 


62 


0 


0 


22 


Cabinet Level Coord. 
Mechanism 


0 


38 


0 


0 


13 


Juvenile Justice 
Agency/ Interagency 


0 


0 


33 


0 


7 


Human Services Agency/ 
Interagency 


0 


0 




A 
U 


1 1 
10 


Integral ed/Departtnent 
of Youth Services 


0 


0 


0 


100 


13 
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Table 2. Paitlclpatlon by GovenvwiUI Officials/Agency In the Cbordlnation Nechanlsa 





Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 


Interagency 
Council/ 
Conmlttee 


Agency-specific 
Council /Committee 


Number Responding 


19 


21 


12 




Fonnal 
Member 


Informal 
Member 


Con- 
sulted 


None 


Formal 
Member 


Informal 
Member 


Con- 
sulted 


None 


Formal 
Member 


Informal 
Member 


Icon- 
1 suited 


None 


(In Percent)* 


























Governor 


0 


5 


79 


16 


29 


5 


52 


14 


8 


8 


33 


50 


Crlinlnd) Justice Planning 
Agency 


32 


26 


16 


26 


29 


10 


24 


38 


25 


8 


8 


58 


Juvenile Justice Advisory 
Group 


95 


0 


5 


0 


29 


10 


38 


24 


8 


8 


25 


58 


Corrections 


79 


5 


0 


16 


76 


0 


10 


14 


67 


0 


25 


8 


Child Uelfare Agency 


74 


5 


21 


0 


71 


5 


24 


0 


75 


0 


17 


8 


Mental Health Agency 


53 


5 


32 


11 


71 


5 


24 


0 


67 


0 


17 


17 


t^Cpl# • Ul C.UUl«G l# 1 Uil 


74 


5 


21 


0 


81 


5 


14 


0 


67 


0 


17 


17 


Public Health 


11 


0 


32 


58 


57 


10 


14 


19 


17 


0 


25 


58 


State Einployiiient/Trciining 


5 


5 


37 


53 


14 


10 


29 


48 


8 


0 


25 


67 


Recreation/Cultural Arts 


16 


0 


21 


63 


5 


5 


10 


81 


0 


8 


8 


83 



* In sotne cases, percentages do not sum to 1005t because of rounding. 
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idble 3. Non-GoverfMental Participation in the Coordination NBchanism* 





Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 


Interagency 
Counci 1 / 
Comml ttee 


Agency -specific 
Council /Comml ttee 


Number Responding 


19 


21 


12 




Fonndl 
Member 


Infonndl 
Member 


Con- 
suited 


Nnnp 


Formal 

Member 


Informal 
111 1 i/i Ilia 1 

Member 


rnn« 
vi/ii"* 

suited 


iiuiic 


rui Ilia 1 

Member 


llll Ul IIKl 1 

Member 


fnn- 

viUIl" 

suited 


nuiic 


(In Percent)* 


























Private Agencies or 
Associations 


95 


5 


0 


0 


43 


14 


29 


14 


50 


0 


25 


25 


Advocacy Groups 


53 


5 


26 


16 


33 


5 


38 


24 


42 


0 


17 


42 


Local Officials 


79 


5 


11 


5 


29 


0 


29 


43 


33 


0 


25 


42 


Youth 


84 


5 


0 


11 


14 


0 


0 


81 


25 


0 


17 


58 


Citizens 


79 


5 


0 


16 


48 


0 


19 


33 


42 


0 


17 


42 



* Where the sum of the percentages does not equal 100%, the difference is due to rounding errors (1%) or missing 
Infonnatlon (greater than 1%). 
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Table 4. Methods of ApfwInUent to Coordination tf^chinlsa* 





Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 


Interagency 
Council/ 
Committee 


Agency -specif 1c 
Council /Committee 


Integrated 
Dept. of 
Youth Services 


All 
Respondents 


Number Responding 


19 


21 


12 


8 


60 




Yes 
t 


No 
% 


Yes 
% 


No 
% 


Yes 
% 


No 
% 


Yes 
t 


No 
t 


Yes 
t 


No 
% 


Specified In Enabling 
Legislation 


37 


63 


33 


62 


8 


92 


63 


25 


33 


63 


Appointed by Governor 


89 


U 


48 


48 


1/ 


83 


25 


63 


52 


45 


Set Out In Charter 


11 


89 


14 


81 


25 


75 


0 


88 


13 


83 


Voluntary 


5 


95 


6 


90 


33 


67 


0 


88 


10 


87 


Other 


11 


89 


24 


71 


50 


60 


25 


63 


25 


72 



* Mhere the sum of the percentages does not equal lOOX, the difference Is due to rounding errors (1%) or missing 
Infonnatlon (greater than IX). 
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Table 5. Appolntaent of Lead Staff Person/I^d of Agency* 





Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 


Interagency 
Council/ 
Comnlttee 


Agency -specif 1c 
Council /Committee 


Integrated 
Dept. of 
Youth Services 


An 

Respondents 


Number Responding 


19 


21 


12 


8 


60 




Yes 
% 


No 
% 


Yes 
% 


No 
% 


Yes 
X 


No 
X 


Yes 
X 


No 
X 


Yes 
X 


No 
X 


Appointed by Governor 


42 


58 


48 


52 


17 


75 


38 


63 


38 


60 


Selected by Membership Vote 


5 


95 


0 


100 


0 


92 


0 


100 


2 


97 


Selected bv Board 


5 


95 


10 


90 


17 


75 


13 


88 


10 


88 


Appointed by Chair 


0 


100 


24 


76 


0 


92 


0 


100 


8 


90 


Other 


58 


42 


24 


76 


67 


25 


63 


38 


48 


50 



* Where the sum of the percentages does not equal lOOX, the difference Is due to rounding errors (IX) or missi 
infonnatlon (greater than IX). ^ \ i 
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Table 6. Specification of Functions of the Cdordlnatlon riechanlsn 





Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 


Interagency 
Council/ 
Committee 


Agency-specific 
Council /Committee 


Integrated 
Dept. of 
Youth Services 


All 

Respondents 


Ni unhpr Rp^ nnndl nd 


19 


21 


12 


8 


60 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




% 


% 


1 


1 


1 






1 

99 


% 


% 

99 


Fonnal Written Mandate 


84 


16 


90 


10 


58 


42 


100 


0 


83 


17 


Statanent of Principles 


32 


68 


33 


62 


58 


42 


25 


63 


37 


60 


Constitution 


16 


84 


10 


86 


0 


100 


0 


100 


8 


90 


Written Goals/Objectives 


74 


26 


76 


19 


67 


33 


75 


25 


73 


25 


Bylaws 


74 


26 


24 


71 


25 


75 


13 


88 


38 


60 


Written Workplan 


58 


42 


43 


52 


58 


42 


38 


63 


50 


48 



* Where the sum of the percentages does not equal 100X» the difference is due to rounding errors (1%) or missing 
information (greater than IX). 
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Table 1. Functions of the Coordination Nechanlsm* 



4:^ 





Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 


Interagency 
Council/ 
Cofimi ttee 


Agency-specific 
Councll/Coninittee 


Integrated 
Dept. of 
luucn services 


All 

Respondents 


Number Responding 


19 


21 


12 




fA\ 
QU 


Policy Issue Coordination 


11 


5 


8 


KM 


7 


Infonnation Exchange 


0 


0 


8 


n 


0 
C 


Both Policy Issues 

and Infonnation Exchange 


84 


90 


58 


13 


72 


Integrated Dept/Functions 


0 


5 


17 


88 


1 


Service Delivery 


5 


0 


8 


0 


3 



information (greater than IX). 
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Table 8. Ptiwers and Authorities of the Coontlnatlqn NedianlsM* 





Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 


Interagency 
Council/ 
Committee 


Agency-sped fic 
Council /Committee 


Integrated 
Dept. of 
Youth Services 


All 

Respondents 


Number Responding 


19 


21 


12 


8 




60 






Yes 


No Advisory 
% 


Yes 
1 


No 
1 


Advisory 
1 


Yes 


No 


Advisory 


Yes 
t 


No 
% 


Advisory 
t 


Yes 
% 


No 
% 


Advisory 
% 


Binding Decisions on Its 
Member 


A9 


58 


0 


38 


57 


0 


33 


67 


0 


75 


13 


0 


43 


53 


1 


Funding 


47 


16 


37 


29 


14 


57 


42 


17 


41 


88 


0 


12 


45 


13 


42 


Budgets/ Joint Program 
Development 


j2 


16 


52 


29 


5 


66 


17 


25 


58 


88 


0 


12 


35 


12 


53 


Program Staffing 


11 


21 


68 


19 


29 


52 


25 


42 


33 


100 


0 


0 


28 


25 


47 


Regulations Promulgation 


11 


32 


57 


19 


29 


52 


33 


25 


42 


75 


13 


12 


27 


27 


46 


Proaram Imolementatlon 


21 


11 


68 


29 


14 


57 


42 


17 


41 


100 


0 


0 


38 


12 


50 


Research and Evaluation 


53 


5 


42 


67 


5 


28 


50 


17 


33 


100 


0 


0 


63 


7 


30 


T/A and Training 


53 


11 


36 


57 


5 


38 


42 


25 


33 


100 


0 


0 


58 


10 


32 


Information Dissemination 


68 


0 


7^ 


86 


0 


14 


83 


8 


9 


100 


0 


0 


82 


2 


16 


Testify on State or 
Federal Legislation 


79 


0 


21 


76 


5 


19 


75 


17 


8 


100 


0 


0 


80 


5 


15 


Monitor Compliance/ 
tnforcetnent 


79 


0 


21 


29 


19 


52 


42 


25 


33 


100 


0 


0 


57 


12 


31 



* Wliere the sum of the percentages does not equal 100%, the difference is due to rounding errors (1%) or missing Infoniiatlon 
^ (greater than 1%). 
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Table 9. Fiscal Authorities of the Coordination HechanlsM* 



Number Responding 



Acts as own fiscal agent 
Has own travel budget 



Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 



19 



Yes 
X 

21 

68 



No 
% 

79 

32 



Interagency 
Counci 1 / 
Comni ttee 



21 



Yes 
X 

19 

43 



No 
X 

81 

57 



Agency-specific 
Council /Comni ttee 



12 



Yes 
X 

25 

50 



No 
X 

75 

SO 



Integrated 
Dept. of 
Youth Services 



8 



Yes 
X 

88 

100 



No 
X 

0 

0 



All 

Respondents 



60 



Yes 
X 

30 

60 



No 
X 

68 

40 



* rn^nnaUo^llgrlat'er t^aTlx'r "^"'^ ''^'''''^ erro'rsTlX) or missing 
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Table 10. Funding Sources of the Coordination NBchanisii* 





Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 


Interagency 
Council/ 
Committee 


Agency-specific 
Council /Committee 


Integrated 
Dept. of 
Youth Services 


All 

Respondents 


Number Responding 


19 


21 


12 


8 


60 




Yes 
X 




No 
% 


Yes 
X 


No 
X 


Yes 
X 


No 
X 


Yes 
X 


No 
X 


Yes 
X 


No 
% 


Appropriated by 
Legislature 


53 




47 


62 


38 


67 


33 


100 


0 


65 


35 


Nuitipie bources or Funds 


37 




63 


43 


57 


8 


83 


63 


38 


37 


62 


Accepts Funds Through 
hederal Grants/Contracts 


42 




58 


33 


67 


33 


67 


88 


0 


43 


55 


Accepts Funds from 
Other Agencies 


21 




79 


33 


67 


25 


75 


75 


13 


33 


65 


Accepts Fund-;, fran 
Foundations 


11 




89 


24 


76 


50 


SO 


50 


38 


28 


70 


Accepts Funds from 
Corporations 


11 




89 


24 


76 


50 


50 


38 


50 


27 


72 


Accepts Funds from 
Charitable Organizations 


11 




89 


24 


76 


50 


SO 


25 


63 


25 


73 


Accepts Funds from Other 
Sources 


11 




89 


14 


86 


25 


75 


13 


75 


15 


83 



* Where the suni of the percentages does not equal lOOX, the difference is due to rounding errors (IX) or missing 
infonnatlon (greater than IX). 
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Table 11. Source of Overtiead Budget* 



CO 
00 



Number Responding 



Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 



Paid Out of Qm Budget 

Absorbed by Agency In Which 
Housed 

Other 



19 



16 
74 

11 



Interagency 
Council/ 
Comnlttee 



21 



19 

71 

10 



Agency-specific 
Council /Committee 



12 



8 
50 

8 



Integrated 
Dept. of 
Youth Services 



a 



0 
0 



All 

Respondents 



60 



25 
58 

8 
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Table 12. Accompli sinents In Past Year of the Coordination Mechanism* 





Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 


Interagency 
Council/ 
Coninlttee 


Agency-specific 
Council /Conmlttee 


Integrated 
Dept. of 
Youth Services 


All 

Respondents 


Number Responding 


19 


21 


12 




8 


60 




Yes 
X 


No 
% 


Yes 
X 


No 
X 


Yes 
X 


No 
X 


Yes 
X 


No 
X 


Yes 
X 


No 
X 


Produced Annual Report 
or Policy Statement Report 


84 


16 


52 


48 


42 


58 


100 


0 


67 


33 


Held Meeting/Conference 


95 


5 


76 


24 


58 


42 


100 


0 


82 


18 


Performed Interagency 
Program Development 


74 


26 


71 


29 


25 


75 


88 


13 


65 


35 


Provided TA or Training 


84 


16 


57 


43 


42 


58 


100 


0 


68 


32 


Provided Information 
Oisseinl nation 


100 


0 


86 


14 


83 


17 


100 


0 


92 


8 


Produced Policy or 
Legislation 


63 


37 


67 


33 


33 


67 


88 


13 


62 


38 


Received Publicity 


47 


53 


71 


29 


50 


50 


oo 


n 


62 


J8 


Developed MIS 
Overlapping Agency Lines 


0 


100 


24 


71 


17 


83 


38 


38 


17 


78 


Evaluated^tudied the 
Coord. Mech. 


0 


100 


19 


81 


17 


83 


0 


100 


10 


90 


Distributed Information 
Through National 
Clearinghouse 


21 


74 


19 


81 


8 


92 


25 


75 


18 


80 



o ^ , * Where the s»*n of the |)ercentages does not equaV lOOX, the difference is due to rounding errors (IX) or missing 
ERlC ji) Information (greater than IX). 57 



Table 13. Ctstacles to Coordination 



Number Responding 

Insufficient Funding 

Turf Issues 

Lack of Statutory or 
Other Authority 

No Centra) Youth Authority 

Institutional/System 
Comptexities 

Lack of Staff 

Existence of Other 
Coordination Bodies 



Juvenile Justice 
State Advisory 
Group 



19 



% 

36 
28 
14 

14 

7 

0 
14 



Interagency 
Counci 1 / 
Cdnini ttee 



21 



% 
27 
55 
16 

5 
11 

0 
11 



Agency -specific 
Council /Committee 



12 



% 
36 
18 
18 

0 
0 

18 
0 
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CHAPTER 4 



CASE STUDIES 



The four States selected for case studies (Mew York, Worth Carolina, 
Alabama and Maryland) represent a broad spectrum of coordination efforts in 
youth services. 

The national survey revealed certain typologies that exist in the State 
structure of youth services with each State having different combinatior- 
of relevant factors. The findings from the surveys helped in developin<; 
the criteria for selecting the States. 

Four basic categories of coordination mechanisms are prevalent in the 
States attempting to coordinate: the cabinet-level interagency mechanisin, 
the Governor's Commission on Youth, the State Advisory Group, and the 
(integrated) Department of Youth Services. One of our first criteria for 
selecting the four States was to include one example of each type. 

The focus of the different mechanisms ranges from policy-making, planning, 
and program development to research and development, technical assistance, 
and training and finally to simple information exchange and dissemination. 
Including examples that span this broad range of focus was another 
important criteria for selection. 

Another factor for selection was perceived effectiveness, innovative 
features, cooperation among membership, and the impact of the coordination 
effort on the youth services system. 

Lastly, selection was based on social and geographic considerations, 
urban-rural contrast, and socio-economic diversity. 

For each three-day site visit, project staff interviewed as many youth 
services representatives as were available. A prepared format of 
discussion topics was used to gather the information. Each case study 
covers the following broad topics: background and history; the State youth 
services organizational structure; description of the State's coordination 
mechanisms; and a summary of the system and its effectiveness. 
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NEW YORK 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The New York service mosaic is diverse and sophisticated. Philanthropic 
organizations based in New York have been active since early in the last 
century. County, city, and town governments have continued and expanded 
their roles as major actors in the social services delivery system. 

The role of the State government evolved as a provider of services and as a 
planner, funder, evaluator, and monitor. State government provides funds 
to local governments for many services: probation, delinquency prevention, 
foster care, services to runaway and homeless youth, and education, among 
others. In 1978-79, out of a total State-local funding of $9.9 billion for 
children's services, the State share was $4.4 billion, much of it 
transferred to local governments. 

In addition to local governments, the State provides funding to many 
private service providers. Residential treatment for the mentally ill, 
mentally retarded, developmental ly disabled, and alcohol and drug dependent 
persons is often provided through direct contracts with private 
organizations. Although the State maintains its own facilities for these 
populations, the trend in recent years has been to contract for services or 
to transfer funds to local governments. 



ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXT FOR YOUTH SERVICES 

Four principal agencies provide services to youth: 

» The Department of Social Services; 

» The Division for Youth; 

• The Department of Mental Hygiene; and 

• The Department of Education. 



D«partment of Social Services 

The Department of Social Services is the income maintenance agency for the 
State and the monitoring agency for an array of local government and 
privately administered social services. It regulates 58 local (57 counties 
and New York City) social service districts. 

In the area of income maintenance, it is responsible for Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children, Medicaid, and Food Stamps. In its capacity as 
regulator, monitor, and funder of programs, the Department of Social 
Services is the single State agency responsible for supervising day care, 
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foster care, homemaker services, health- related services fatnllv ni;,nnSnn 

I'oiso'nillers'^vlcel'Jrl^^'- ""^ ''^'^^^-^ coord, naterijr:?^^?:^ ,„ 
Division for Youth (OFY) 

J?eve«l?Snd'°«I?rn'f'„r,'''''°??'°^"',^^** responsible for the 

nyu<c7«n : ^^^^^^^ programs with these goals. In addition the 

homeless youth programs and funds and nonltors detention programs 
OepartKnt of Mental Hygiene (ONH) 

for ch iHron !nH P^^JJ^^^'^iC Centers specialize In psychiatric care 
IhhiJ ] u? f"? ^"^ ^^^^ are also adolescent units In some 

p^tlMf^'^S^'^IS also funds group homes Snd the nelw 

established residential treatment facility program. This of fief 

Se'J: p^men??! hea?tH°^'° T'^'^"^ '^^^^^ 'to'^locT ove'JiL^T" 
aeveiop mental health services. State law reaulres a mpntai hoan-h 
planning committee for children and youth t^ Identify nISds aSd 
programmatic efforts at the local level. Coopem^^ efforts 

ed^^1??o °aa om"''^ '"'^'^ '''''''' soc?Sl lerv cis' nd 
education agencies are required under State guidelines. 

* (OMRDD)''^ mom Developmental Disabilities 

(OMROO). OMRDD provides many of the same services as OMH, except 
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for developmental ly disabled populations. It runs 20 centers for 
the retfrS'eS and d'evelopmenta^l? disabled OMRDD Pjovi es funds to 
local governments on a 50/50 matching basis. Its ^^^JJ^^^-y^?^, to 
plan requires local private, voluntary and governmental agencies to 
coordinate their efforts to improve maternal and child health and 
nutrition. The Office provides funding for Jamijy care day 
treatment services, community residences, and infant stimulation, 
among other services. 

Office of Alcohol wd Substance Abuse Services (OASAS). This 
Off " consists of two divisions. Alcoholism and Alcoho Abuse 
(DAAA) and Substance Abuse Services (DSAS). These divisions 
provide services to alcohol and drug abusers. DSAS f""<*s and 
Regulates approximately 400 community -based programs serving drug 
abusers. DAAA focuses on policy development and research. It funds 
local mental health centers and ^^ospitals for treat^^^^^^ 
rehabilitation services and a variety of ^'^J^J^l^" !f^'^"^,.ces 
proQrams. Approximately 13,000 youth receive intervention services 

each year. 



Departaent of Education 

the Deoartment of Educaticn-the 15-member Board of Regents-is elected oy 
thi StSteTnate. The Regents in turn select a Commissioner of Education. 

The Department's responsibility is unique in 

nublic education institutions in the State. Included are not oniy puoiiu 
'efelenta^^and secondary schools but also the State "n^versity sys em and 
vocational technical colleges. I^e Department operates the State^ 
system; the State museum; and schools for the blind, deaf, and severely 
physically handicapped. 

II. OEVELOPMEMT AMD HISTORY 

The New York State Council on Children and Fa-nlHes. like most of the 
recent changes in the service delivery system for children in New Y^^^ 
owes its creation to the Temporary State Commission on Child We fare, ine 
emission SJs created in 1974 to address two interrelated problems 
affecting the child care delivery system: 

0 The lack of knowledge on child care issues within the State 
egislature and a lack of initiative for change on Che part of 
State agencies Involved in children's services; and 
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t The tendency for children to become "lost" in the child care system 
and for the system to operate more for the benefit of child care 
providers than for the children. 

The Commission focused its efforts in four areas: 

• Examination of the adequacy of current laws, including the need for 
a separate child welfare code; 

% Review of laws, practices, and service delivery systems for status 
offenders, juvenile delinquents, and other troubled youth; 

t Review of laws, practices, and service delivery systems for 
children removed from their families with a focus on foster care, 
adoption, and services to children and families; and 

t Development of preventive services to children and families. 

Creation of the Commission occurred the same year as a gubernatorial veto 
of legislation that would have created a new agency by merging the Division 
for Youth and the Division of Family Services into the Department of Social 
Services and the Office of Aging. Opposition to the measure was 
particularly intense from interest groups representing senior citizens. 
The legislature was unable to override the veto. Many of the people who 
created the Temporary Commission and supported the legislation believed 
that the creation of large inclusive cross-cutting agencies would not work. 

The Initial Conroission focus was on basic improvements in the child care 
service system. By the time the Commission issued its second report in 
October 1976, it could point to the passage of a number of significant 
pieces of legislation it had recommended: improved procedures for 
terminating parental rights, creation of a State Child Care Review Service 
to track the progress of individual youth in the child care system; 
requirements for the licensing and operation of day services for children; 
rfSr^ .?f.^^^^"^ offenders from secure confinement; and appropriations of 
$3.75 million for preventive services. The 13-mefflber Commission, although 
satisfied with its results, still believed that the State-local -public- 
private child care system was a "poorly coordinated array of entities." 

During the 1977 legislative session. Senator Joseph Pisani, Chair of the 
Commission, sought to create a State Office for Children. The Office would 
have broad powers to plan, regulate, monitor, and coordinate services for 
children and youth. It would facilitate interagency action, act as an 
advocate, and have independent rulemaking authority. This proposal met 
with resistance both from State agencies and the Governor's office. State 
agency officials believed they had authority under existing law to perfonn 
the functions called for in Pisani's proposal. 

At the same time, several State agency officials sought to abolish the 
State Board of Social Welfare. This agency, in existence since 1867, was 
responsible for the visitation of State institutions for the retarded, 
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disabled, and mentally ill, for various public and private social service 
agencies, and for making recommendations for improvements. The Board had 
been separated from the Department of Social Services in the early 1970s. 

As a compromise among the Governor's office, State department heads, and 
Senator Pisani, it was agreed to create the New York State Council on 
Children and Families. The agreement specified that the Council would be 
an In-house facilitator for State government— a low-key research agency 
offering policy recommendations to the Governor, the legislature, and State 
agencies. The Council was not to act as an advocate or ombudsman. 

The Council came into existence at a time of great changes in the New York 
State child service delivery system. Those changes, initiated in large 
part by the Temporary State Commission on Child Welfare, reached their 
zenith in 1979 with the passage of the Child Welfare Reform Act (CWRA). 
The major provisions of the Act include: 

§ Increased State aid for preventive services. Both the scope of 
services and the use of preventive services funds are expanded. 
Previously funds could be used only if the child was in imminent 
danger of placement. The newly appropriated funds can be used 
prior to placement, during placement to return the child to the 
natural home, or after discharge to prevent return to placement. 
Instead of the previously required 50/50 State/local match, the 
State share is increased to 75 percent. This change was made to 
coincide with the Federal reimbursement formula of 75/25 to avoid 
any financial preference for foster care. 

• Strengthening of State Adoption Service provisions to require a 
more complete listing of children freed for adoption. The only 
valid reason for deferral of listing under the CWRA is lack of 
consent to adoption by a child older than 15 years, of age. An 
appeal procedure is created for the Department of Social Services 
to reconsider applications for adoptive parent status that have 
been denied or not acted upon. Additionally, the time for 
statutory preference for foster parents is reduced from 24 to 18 
months. 

§ Development of comprehensive plans on a district-wide social 

service basis for children in foster care, adoption, and preventive 
services. Additionally, agencies must provide individual plans for 
children placed in foster care. 

f A series of fiscal disincentives. These deny State foster care 
funds to local social service districts or voluntary agencies not 
complying with State law regarding judicial review of placement, 
referral of children to the State Adoption Service, or development 
of Individual placement plans. Additionally, strong procedures are 
set out to deny eligibility for reimbursement based on case 
samplings for errors or violations of State law above 7.5 percent 
of the total cases sampled. 
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A cap on appropriations for Inappropriate foster care The 

usSa;*"S:n*1,°f ir^'l k'"^'"' fund! bas^ 0,; pJevlous 

usage, denial of reimbursement experience, district caseload and 
population trends. If there Is substandart care! fundi can be 



J«^^?<tL2 K""lI°?! •'■"Ple^ntaMo''- This Is 
&r^?el S? „S?f^SS ""^loP"*"!! "y the Department of Social 
T/Zltl .rL records, training of local public and 

bv a J^iJ^fr*' Pf sonnel and an evaluation of CWRA iSplementatlon 
B^dgetr ""tractor under the auspices of the Division of the 

m. ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 

J™aSi2«lii "ir*"!?.?' the 1977 legislature. Is an U-member 
fiiil^f! * consists of the chief administrative officers of the 

of Cu^ ReL^d.'??"'^"i n^~,'*^ Office of Mental Hla°throff1ce 

or Mental Retardation and Developmental Disablltles- Educatinn- u.»ifh. 

?iulh^°2,?L^'"J'"'''*^"'"'*'" Services; the Directors of 'the Olils1oi*Sf 
Youth, Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse, and Substance Abuse Serv c« »„rf th- 
liSiJ of the State BoJrd of Social Welfare and DiJisloS o? 

?h^fl°"-< I^* "^T" the Secreta^ to Ihe Governor ?he 

Chair appoints an Executive Director who serves at' the pleasure Sf ihe 

The Council's responsibilities as mandated by law Include: 

• for ™ndrlS"Z"?::l??e^r 

• P^Hc!pr'?:ato°e'?Jomr '"'^""^ ""-^""^ 

• Undertake program and management research; 

• crnirm^SrlSole'^e^Sfatl^Slr -""f 

' 1^torrgenTc"oo"e?a"?i;n?^'^d"' ''"^ ^ ^'"'^ 

• chlliren'SftoJ'^y^^^iSu*' the placement of Individual 
exhausted appeals and grievance mechanisms have been 

The Council Is organized Into five units reflectlna the area.: of <tc 
mandate.^ Those five units are divided Into twS'oplra'SlnrbureaJs' (lee 
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The current staff is 50, with five managerial, 28 professional, and 17 
administrative and support staff. In 1980, the Council had a direct State 
appropriation of $692,000. However, the Council has broad authority to 
accept funds from other State agencies, foundations, and Federal grants and 
contracts. It has competed with consulting firms for contracts and won a 
number of those competitions. The Council's successful record of securing 
funding from diverse sources is a clear indicator of its effectiveness. 

The Council has assumed the roles specified for it and has acted as a 
facilitator and broker rather than an advocate. The Council has undertaken 
tasks of dispute resolution and information dissemination. Taking issues 
from the Governor, the Division of the Budget, the legislature, and its 
member agencies, the Council has developed a reputation for impartial, 
accurate, and perceptive policy analysis, research, and program 
development. 



Figure 1. Organizational Chart 
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IV. ACTIVITIES AND ISSUES 



The Council, adhering to the agreement that led to Its creation, has 
focused upon management processes. Interagency efforts to Improve the 
children and youth services delivery systems, and v. 'formation and data 
gathering. Although several people Interviewed for this case study 
expressed frustration that the Council has not adopted a more pro-active or 
advocate stance. Council member agencies and staff regard the avoidance of 
such approaches as central to whatever success the Council has enjoyed. 

The Council has four official goals. These have guided the Council since 
1977 in the selection of projects and activities. They Include: 

t Improve the coordination of the State and voluntary residential 
child care system and address the gaps in the systems; 

t Promote effective prevention and early intervention services in 
order to maximize healthy individual development and minimize the 
long term need for public resources. 

t Encourage the adoption of public and private sector policies that 
increase the capacity of families to provide for the developmental 
and supportive service needs of family members; and 

t Facilitate Interagency information sharing and data management to 
compile and disseminate the data necessary to Increase the State's 
ability to plan for, monitor, and assess human service programs, as 
well as to meet the needs of clients in an efficient manner. 



EARLY COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 

Initial Council activities set the tone for future endeavors and 
demonstrated the Council's potential as a coordination mechanism. The 
first issues the Council confronted Included: 

t Out-of-state placement; 

f Early intervention; and 

• Comprehensive adolescent services. 



Out-of-state Placement 

The rationale for the placement of children out of State became a source of 
increased dispute before the creation of the Council. As its first task, 
the Council convened an Interagency task force to study the issue. The 
task force was composed of representatives from the Department of Social 
Services, the Department of Education, the Division of Youth, the Office of 
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Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities, and the Office of Mental 
Health. 

The task force found that there were 786 children in 75 programs scattered 
throughout 20 States and the District of Columbia. The two main placement 
agencies, the Department, of Social Services and the Department of 
Education, did not have accurate records about the identity or location of 
the children. Interagency teams were assembled to visit every placement 
site identified and to evaluate Its appropriateness for the New York 
children placed there. 

The site visits revealed that many of the education programs did not meet 
New York standards and that many youth could be served by similar programs 
in the State. The average cost for an out-of-State placement was $17,000. 
Thirteen programs serving 158 children were substafitial ly out of compliance 
with New York standards. 

By the end of 1981, more than 300 children had been returned to programs in 
New York State. The Department of Social Services virtually stopped 
sending young people out of the State. The Department of Education reduced 
Its out-of-state placements from 535 in 1977-78 to 57 in 1979-80, an 81 
percent drop. 

According to the sources interviewed by SRA, the Council succeeded on two 
Important fronts: one direct, the other indirect but equally Important. 
The direct achievement was the gain of credibility and the respect of the 
agencies that comprise its membership. The Indirect achievement was that, 
for the first time, middle management staff of the various State agencies 
were talking to each other. As the staff of the Council perceive it now, 
the second point was as Important as the first. 



Eariy Intervention 

In a 1978 message to the legislature. Governor Hugh Carey asked the Council 
to undertake an examination of the strategies human service agencies could 
pursue to prevent young people from having social or personal adjustment 
problems later in life. Particularly, the Governor asked the Council to 
look at ways to foster cooperation between schools and community agencies. 

The Council convened four workshops around the State. Included in those 
workshops wera teachers, parents, school administrators, service providers, 
youth advocates, and community leaders. A number of key points emerged as 
vital: parental involvement in early intervention; the need for training 
of parents to help then act as advocates for their children; the Importance 
of school -based programs; the need for new Interagency funding mechanisms 
and reporting requirements; and the need for simplification of existing 
programs. 

The major Issues that emerged were: school -community service linkages; 
parental Involvement; processes for identifying children's needs; and 
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clarification of the role of youth In early intervention programs. 
Obstacles identified included: the focus of most programs on treatment as 
opposed to prevention; the categorical nature of programs with limited 
services; reimbursement mechanisms limiting program flexibility; lack of 
planning coordination limiting program impact; and the need for access to 
programs and parental consent. 

One outgrowth of the project was the development of the Interagency 
Coordination Project: Alternatives for Youth At-Risk. This project had 
both a State and local focus. At the State level, a Task Force was 
established to examine conflicts among statutes, policies, procedures, 
planning requirements, client funding procedures, and administrative and 
evaluation mechanisms. The chosen target population was persons in need of 
supervision (PINS) and juvenile delinquents, which had been identified by 
the Child Welfare Reform Act as a focus for program activity. 

Involved at the State level were the Department of Social Services, the 
Division for Youth, and the Division of Probation. Tasks included 
development of compatible data bases, needs assessments, and planning 
tools, and clarification of CWRA provisions relating to intake and after 
care for delinquents and PINS. 

At the local level, a number of counties agreed to become demonstration 
sites and made commitments to develop more comprehensive approaches to 
delinquency prevention. Local interagency work groups, linked to the State 
task force, worked to separate State from local issues and to facilitate 
the flow of information on policy issues between the State and local 
level. Local programs identified the barriers to coordinated services and 
developed action plans to remove those barriers. Significant changes were 
made in county operations as a result of this project. For instance, in 
one county, the county executive appointed a juvenile justice task force to 
develop local coordinated strategies for court-related youth. In another 
county, a network of professionals was created to provide psychological and 
psychiatric evaluations for Family Court, in lieu of having youngsters 
placed in an out-of-county psychiatric center. 

COMprehenslve Adolescent Services 

In another effort, the Council was awarded a competitively bid contract 
Trom the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services to examine various 
approaches for comprehensive services to adolescents. The project had four 
purposes: 

Identify and compare models for comprehensive services; 

» Develop a method for evaluating comprehensive programs and evaluate 
different types of such programs; 

• Explore barriers to operation and envelopment of comprehensive 
programs; and 
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• Develop reports and technical assistance materials based on the 
study findings. 

The three-year study, which began in September 1973, examined 153 programs 
nationwide. Among its significant findings were: 

• School behavior, poverty, drug abuse, and family dysfunction were 
major problems; 

f Abuse and neglect were also problems; 

• 70 percent of the programs were established in the 1970s; and 

• Although there were numerous service linkages, there also were gaps 
involving isolation from some sectors of the social service 
community such as health or social services and the family court. 

The study identified six models for comprehensive adolescent services 
programs. It noted that services ameliorating basic needs such as clothing 
and housing are often found together as are skill b;iilding programs such as 
education or employment and training programs. Among the key variables to 
differentiate the models were: degree of youth parti cipal.i on; diversity of 
board membership; proportion of clients with multiple needs; proportion of 
staff with college degrees; and public or private sponsorship. 

The project published a number of guides and reports that can be used by 
service providers to develop comprehensive strategies for adolescent 
programs. The publications include a planning guide, an evaluation guide, 
and a directory of services. In addition to the guides, there are several 
other project reports covering project results and findings. As a result 
of the project, the Council developed a program of technical assistance to 
support the development and evaluation of comprehensive programs. 



THE COUNCIL AT HIDPASSAGE 

The Council appears to have faced challenges confronting it virtually 
without pause. A large, complex State such as New York creates demands 
that will not wait for long-tenn public policy deliberations. The Council 
has examined many crucial issues for the State. It has developed a broad 
and continuing agenda. The range of issues the Council has addressed and 
continues to address reflects that complexity. They include: 

• Out-of-Home Study; 

• Children and Youth Interagency Management Information System; 

• Interagency agreement regarding residential services for mentally 
disabled children; 

• "Aging out" 17- to 21-year-old handicapped youth; 




t Residential treatment facilities; 
t Institutional Schools Bill; 2iid 
t Day treatment. 



Out-of-Hoae Stii4y 

A study of placement of children away from their natural homes done in New 
York City in 1976 indicated that 40 to 50 percent of such placements were 
inappropriate. Placement decisions, including funding, planning, and 
regulating are shared among six Council member agencies: the Department of 
Social Services, State Education Department, Division for Youth, Office of 
Mental Health, Office of Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities, 
and Department of Health. The Council thus became the logical agency to 
conduct a statewide study. Assembling Federal, State, and private 
foundation funds, the Council began a three-year assessment with the 
following objectives: 

t Development of criteria defining appropriate placements in each of 
the six systems; 

• Development of a questionnaire to describe the characteri:;tics of 
children in care in each of the six systems; 

• Collection of information on a sample of approximately 3,000 
children statewide; 

• Analysis of the survey dat.^ to describe the characteristics, 
problems, and needs of childr^ in residential placements; 

• Analysis of the data to determine the extent to which children in 
each type of facility are appropriately placed, and to determine 
the appropriate placement of those children in the sample who 
appear to be inappropriately placed; 

• Identification of factors that appear to result in inappropriate 
placements and identification of barriers to appropriate placement; 
and 



f An estimate of present bed needs for children in each type of 
facility and a projection of future bed needs based on the results 
of the survey. 

To date, criteria have been developed defining appropriate placements in 
each facility type in each of the six systems. An instrument, the Survey 
of Children in Placement (SCIP), has been designed and data collection has 
been completed on a statewide sample of approximately 3,000 children. Data 
have been collected on the barriers to placing children appropriately. A 
series of reports will be released detailing the results of this study. 
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Children and Youth Interagency Management Information System 

Concurrent with the out-of-home placement study, the Council began 
development of a management Information system, the Children and Youth 
Interagency Management Information System. The Department of Social 
Services developed the forerunner to this system. Its efforts resulted In 
the computerization of ddta on children In foster care. The legislature 
mandated that the system be expanded to Include all children In residential 
care. Initially, the Department of Social Services transferred 
responsibility for maintaining and operating the system to the Council 
because four other Council member agencies would be Included. The 
legislature later made that transfer a part of State law. 

Implementation began early In 1982. The system will provide aggregate 
statistical Information on numbers of children, their demographics, 
services provided, comparisons of populations by agency responsible, length 
of time In care, and other data relating to the movement of children across 
systems. For the first time, the State will have a duplication- free count 
of chldren In residential care. 



Interagency Agreement Regarding Residential Services for Mentally Disabled 
Children 

The Interagency Agreement was first Initiated with the passage of Chapter 
669 of the Laws of 1977, which transferred the certification. Inspection, 
and supervisory authority for authorized residential child care agencies 
from the Board of Social Welfare to the Department of Social Services. The 
law mandated that the Department of Social Services and the Department of 
Mental Hygiene (now the Office of Mental Health, the Office of Mental 
Retardation and Developmental Disabilities and the Office of Alcohol and 
Substance Abuse Services) enter Into a written cooperative agreement for 
the establishment of joint standards for Inspection and supervision of 
child care agencies serving a significant number of mentally disabled 
children. The responsibility for certifying those facilities exclusively 
serving mentally disabled children was to be transferred from the 
Department of Social Services to the Department of Mental Hygiene. 

"Board transfer" or the transfer of responsibility for certain functions 
from one department to another was to occur for facilities where mentally 
disabled children were the predominant population. Facilities containing 
some mentally disabled young people would remain under the Department of 
Social Services. The Council became Involved when It was realized that the 
original agreement between DSS and DMH was Inadequate. The separation of 
DMH Into two autonomous agencies, OMH and OMRDD, created Further problems. 
The original agreement was considered Inadequate In light of the 
organizational changes and on procedural grounds. The Division of the 
Budget provided funds to DSS, later transferred to the Council, to conduct 
a study of various residential placement facilities to determine the 
categories of residential services required by children In care, on-site 
review of programs. Issues relating to ce^-tlflcatlon, regulatory 
responsibility for these programs, and the niimber of mentally disabled 
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children in care in each program. The survey included all residential 
facilities licensed by DSS with seven or more children, 25 percent or more 
of whom were mentally disabled. 

At the same time the survey was conducted, the Council examined fiscal and 
policy issues related to transfer of programs. OMH officials believe that 
their department's position on key issues evolved during this process. 
Although there was widespread initial agreement on the need for an 
effective Board transfer process, there were concerns about the need to 
label children for them to receive services, and the need for a place for 
the child to live as opposed to meeting the child's mental health needs. 
What evolved was basically a minimalist approach. A second development, 
discussed later in this case study, was the creation of Residential 
Treatment Facilities to meet the needs of children with mental health 
problems who needed a less secure residential setting. 



"Aging Out" 17- to 21-Year-01d Handicapped Youth 

Efforts begun in the 1960s to reduce the populations of institutions for 
the mentally ill and the mentally retarded are having a major effect on New 
York service provision in the 1980s. The population placed in residential 
and other forms of community care in the 1960s and 1970s, today are 
becoming adults. There are few parallel services for developmental ly 
disabled jdults. These developments are complicated by two other events. 
The first, mentioned above, was the return from out of State of a large 
number of developmental ly disabled and mentally retarded youth. The second 
is a consent decree signed in 1975 that reduces the population at the 
Staten Island Developmental Center, also known as WiUowbrook. 

A survey conducted by the Council of residential care schools, child care 
providers, and educational day care programs in New York City indicates 
there are 1,400 youth aged 17 to 21 in New York City who need adult 
community-based programs. One purpose of the study is to provide the 
Office of Mental Health and the Office of Mental Retardation and 
Developmental Disabilities with information on the service needs of the 
"aging out" population from which the offices can develop their annual 
budget requests. The sources interviewed for this case study indicate that 
approximately 300 new "aging out" cases will occur each year for the 
foreseeable future. Services for people needing critical care in 
institutions or day care services as adults are adequate. Problems occur 
In servicing those adults wno require community-based residential services. 

The legislature responded in 1981 by providing transitional funding for one 
year and by permitting programs with people "aging out" between 1981 and 
1982 to continue to receive care. The legislation was initiated by the 
Council as a Governor's Proqram Bill. It is limited to children placed in 
out-of-state facilities; these children are often those with the most 
serious problems. The legislation requires that the Council serve as a 
clearinghouse among the child service agencies, families of children placed 
out .f-State, and the adult services agencies. That is, children in care 
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out-of-state are linked to potential providers in the adult care system. 
The Council is now attempting to develop similar legislation for the 
in-State population. In 1982, the legislature passed legislation to 
require notifying the family of an 18-year-old youth that after age 21 the 
child will no longer be eligible for services and offering the resources of 
the Council to identify community services. The tracking systems set up as 
a result of the survey are in place to serve as a "tickler system" to alert 
various agencies of their fiscal needs in the budget process. The people 
Interviewed in this case study expressed concern about New York's current 
fiscal predicament. In the spring of 1983, when this case study took 
place. New York faced a prospective budget deficit. In recent years the 
social services system has been able to create approximately 2,000 new beds 
for all residential care populations. The inability to continue this 
expansion could pose special problems for the aging out populations. The 
results could be a series of difficult choices about priorities for service 
populations. 



Rts1dtnt1«1 TreatMfit Facilities (RTF) 

Another issue is how to develop intensive long-term psychiatric services 
for mentally ill children in facilities that are less restrictive than 
psychiatric hospitals. 

The Council originally identified the need for residential treatment 
facilities. Council staff recognized the gap between psychiatric centers 
and day treatment programs. An analysis was performed by the Council with 
the cooperation of OMH, DRY, OSS, and SED. Originally OMH thought that no 
authorizing legislation would be necessary to implement residential 
treatment facilities but the legislature insisted on statutory authority 
before appropriating funds for the RTFs. The Council, OMH, SED, and OSS 
had five weeks to develop legislation and submit it to the legislature. 
Patient negotiation by all parties resulted in legislation that was enacted 
with few changes. 

OMH has certification responsibility. Decisions recommending placement 
must be agreed to by OMH, SED, and DSS. As of March 1983, one program with 
14 beds has been certified with other applications pending. It is expected 
that 500 beds will be operational by the end of the year. Several agencies 
indicated the Council role had been critical to the development of the 
facilities not only in the problem identification stage but in the 
statutory development and program implementation stages as well. The 
legislature viewed residential treatment facilities, as one person put it, 
"Not as an OMH nice idea but rather as an initiative of the Governor." 



Institutional Schools Bill 

The education of children in residential H'«--:«"'ent in New York State 
developed on an "ad hoc" basis over tl.e years. The legislature's response 
was the creation of 24 "union free" school districts. These districts were 
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treated by the State Education Department in the same manner as other 
school districts: they received normal State aid to local education and 
had governing boards, usually composed of staff at the residential 
facility. 

Problems arose with the often overlapping and conflicting policies of the 
Department of Social Services and the State Education Department with 
respect to rate setting, supervision, placement, evaluation, and funding. 
There were financial and programmatic disincentives for children living In 
residential facilities to attend nearby local public schools. Another 
problem was that local Committees on the Handicapped, established after 
many of the residential programs and creation of the union free school 
districts, had no voice In the education of children In residential 
placement from their districts. A final problem was the conflicts posed by 
Federal relmburseiiient policies. Specifically, some children who were 
foster care placements also were handicapped. They qualified for Federal 
foster care reimbursement and were eligible for services under P.L. 94-142 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. To resolve these problems, 
the legislature In 1980 passed a law with these provisions: 

0 Children In residential placement are guaranteed the right to an 
appropriate education; 

0 Local Committees on the Handicapped are given authority to review 
each child's ?»lacement annually and any proposed out-of-State 
placement before It Is made; 

0 Governance of education In residential facilities was changed to 
require that a majority of the school board is not affiliated with 
the facility; 

0 Facility Committees on the Handicapped are abolished because local 
Committees are made responsible for monitoring children; 

0 Funding processes were changed so that expenses are authorized by 
the State Education Department and paid by the Department of Social 
Services; the district of the child's origin pays the local share; 

0 The two State departments must agree on common rate settings; 

0 School districts In residential placement facilities no longer 
receive normal State aid but are reimbursed on a tuition basis; 

0 Residential costs are paid by local social servic > districts but 
the State Department of Social Services Is the single paymaster for 
3ducat1on expenses; and 

0 Joint supervision and Inspection are conducted by the State 
Education Department and the Department of Social Services. 
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The Council was responsible for drafting this bill as a Governor's Program 
Bill and for conducting intensive negotiations with appropriate agencies so 
that the bill would reflect each agency's concerns. The Council also 
conducted public hearings across the State on this issue. 



OiOf Tre«tiient 

Day treatment programs are less costly and often more effective than 
residential programs. 

The Governor directed the Council to examine policy and funding patterns 
for these programs to lessen the burden on service providers. The Council 
survey revealed the ad hoc nature of these programs. Licensing, 
monitoring, funding, and even development of these programs had occurred 
with little thought to program consistency. Indeed, many day treatment 
programs were forced to develop complicated multiple funding sources to 
provide different types of services. An issue paper was developed that 
outlined existing types of programs, tneir funding mechanisms, areas of 
concern, and obstacles to effective service delivery. 

Council member agencies are attempting to implement agreements based on the 
recommendations from the survey and the issue paper. The Office of Mental 
Health also is completing an eight-year regulatory development process for 
day treatment programs. The regulations have been through five sets of 
public hearings. OMH plans to implement the regulations on April 1, 1983, 
beginning first with adult programs then expanding to children s programs. 



Ongoing Activities 

Two activities of the Council, one mandatied in its enabling legislation 
and the other evolving out of a perceived need for information exchange 
among middle managers in State government, provide the various State 
agencies with a neutral forum for information and dispute resolution. 
Thebe two functions have brought staff from the Council member agencies 
together, increased the level of communication, and expanded the range of 
informal networks. The end result, according to a number of people 
Interviewed, has been an increase in the Council's stature and authority. 



Hard to Place 

First seen as a "court of last resort" to resolve placement disputes among 
agencies in individual cases, the Council has used its "hard-to-place" 
function as a major mechanism for coordination. The purpose of hard to 
place is straightforward. Children with multiple problems, hence multiple 
service needs, often are shuttled among various programs. The Council was 
directed by law to be the final arbiter: to order an agency to take a 
child and ensure that the child received appropriate services when all 
other avenues of appeal were exhausted. 
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The Hard-To-Place Task Force provides advice, guidance, and helps to 
resolve interagency policy issues that emerge as a result of the Council's 
individual case resolution. Between 1977 and 1982, 225 cases were referred 
to the Hard-To-Place Task Force. The Task Force, chaired by the Council, 
is composed of the Department of Social Services, Office of Mental 
Retardation and Developmental Disabilities, Office of Mental Health, State 
Education Department, and the Division for Youth. Of those, 168 were 
accepted and 150 resolved. Most important to this process is the fact that 
tne council has never had to order an agency to take a placement. Since 
19/7, the agencies have been able to agree on placements in every case. 
The Council discovered that one barrier to appropriate placement of 
multiple disabled youth is that various agencies— both State and local— are 
unfamiliar with each other and, more importantly, with each other's 
programs. The Council also found that case records for the child were 
Often Inadequate or incomplete, making an appropriate placement more 
di fficul t. 

The Council also has convened to regional Hard-To-Place Committees. The 
New York City Hard-To-Place Commitee was established in January 1981. It 
is composed of representatives from State and city agencies. Unlike the 
Hard-To-Place Task Force, the Committee actually provides a forum for 
ijjjeragency discussions of individual requests for assistance. In 
addition, the Committee addresses policy issues that arise from these 
cases. In January 1983, the Council established the Central New York 
Hard-To-Place Committee, which also is composed of State and local 
government agency representatives. The Council chairs both Committees. 

A -najor benefit of the New York City Task Force has been the development of 
the New York City Access Handbook. This manual, developed by DSS, SED, 
OMRDD, and OMh, is a cookdook manual of placement and referral information 
for line service workers. The goals of the manual are the prevention of 
unnecessary transfers from agency to agency, elimination of unnecessary 
referrals, and delivery of appropriate services. The Handbook is the first 
of its kind in New York State. The Central New York Ac cessTandbook is in 
development and will be ready for distribution soon. 



^rogrm Infomatlon Exchange 

As an observer remarked during the course of an interview for this case 
^^H^r ^"""^"9 alike these various social services systems are 

and how little communication goes on among them, especially at the middle 
management level." The Council's Program Information Exchange (PIE), a 
standing committee that meets on a regular basis, was created to provide 
middle managers an opportunity to learn about the facilities, programs, 
policies, and services that each agency provides or funds. It grew out of 
the confusion surrounding the licensure of new residential facilities and 
the issue Involved in the board transfer processes. At the same time, it 
offers voluntary provider agencies an opportunity to get answers to their 
questions without having to reach each agency individually. 
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PIE came into existence to share information about new program development, 
available beds and the quality and effectivenss of programs. Senior staff 
from the various Council agencies with residential programs meet regularly 
to review issues, such as requests for change of certification or change in 
status. PIE has expedited such requests and given the Council a tool to 
monitor the implementation of policy changes for such programs. 



Other Past Council Activities 

As an impartial research, policy analysis, and program development agency, 
the Council has been called upon to perform nume^^ous other projects and 
functions. It has undertaken those projects that fit within the four goal 
areas outlined in 1977. These other activities are not seen as distrac- 
tions from the Council's main program initiatives but as complementary 
activities that should be used to further the improvement of children and 
youth services in New York. 

Among a number of such activities, the following are representative: 

New York State Conference on Children and Youth. The cancellation of the 
decennial White House Conference on Children and Youth in 1981 left to the 
States the responsibility for conducting their own conferences. In New 
York, the Council became the focal point for conference organization. The 
Council funded 21 community conferences, all dealing with the general 
themes of youth participation and youth empowerment. The Council also 
funded nine specialized institutes that dealt with specific topics, such as 
youth in jail, chldren of alcoholics, teenage pregnancy, and school age 
child care. In addition, some local communities held events that were 
affiliated with the general conference theme of youth participation. 

Governor's Task Force on Donestic Violence. The Council provides staff 
support to this task force, which was created in 1979. The task force 
advises the Governor and the legislature on ways the State can respond more 
effectively to the law-related and social problems posed by abuse among 
family members. The task force has provided training packages for hospital 
emergency room personnel, training for magistrates cn new domestic violence 
legislation, assistance to the Division of Criminal Justice Services in the 
revision of law enforcement training manuals, and assistance in securing 
passage of new legislation strengthening State law on domestic violence. 

Residential Child Care Standards. In 1978 the Department of Health and 
Human Services created an interstate consortium for the 14 States in 
Federal Regions I, II, and III. The purpose was to develop commonly 
accepted standards for placement in residential services to facilitate 
interstate placements. This consortium was created at the same time the 
out-of-state placement project was in operation, and the Council was 
designated to work with the consortium. As a result of the Council's 
involvement in the consortium, it has undertaken a major project designed 
to rationalize the standards that regulate community-based residential 
child care agencies. The Council is systematically analyzing the existing 
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standards of five state agencies in each of nine regulatory areas (e.g., 
Administration, Client Rights and Protection, etc.) Based on this 
analysis, the Council is proposing the development of an interagency set of 
minimum regulations that would govern the operations of community-based 
residential child care programs. The acceptance and implementation of such 
core standards would eliminate cross-agency regulatory conflicts of 
programs that have multiple supervision, streamline the sets of regulations 
governing programs and will ensure consistent and fair treatment for 
children in care, regardless of agency jurisdiction. 

Fannies and the Workplace. The Council was funded by the Civil Service 
Employees Association Joint Labor/Management Committee on the Work 
Environment and Productivity (CWEP) to sponsor a series of Families and the 
Workplace forums across the State. Five such forums were held, focusing on 
issues such as employer sponsored day care, alternative work schedules, and 
employee assistance programs. The format and program of each conference 
were tailored to meet the needs of each location and audience. In 
addition, the Ccuncil convened a task force that offered strat?gies for 
developing alternatives in the workplace to meet changing family needs. 



Future Concerns 

The Child Welfare Reform Act, the work of the Council, and the growing 
sophistication of the child and youth care services sectors have made 
positive accomplishments in New York in recent years. The Temporary State 
Commission on Child Welfare created a ripple effect still being felt in 
services to New York's children. Some of the issues discussed above, 
especially the board transfer process and services to "aging out" disabled 
youth, will remain important topics in the years ahead. Similarly, 
development of management information systems and their utilization over 
the next several years will produce information for policymaking and 
consequences for the child care system not now foreseen. However, the 
information systems will also permit those who plan, fund, and monitor 
services to have necessary information on trends and developments in 
service populations within months instead of years. 

At the same time, newly emerging issues face the Council. Those issues 
break down into two categories. The first are service issues such as 
services to disabled youth ages zero to five years and the impact of modern 
society and government policies upon families. The other category involves 
many of the same issues that led to the Council's creation: the 
organizational patterns of State government. There are still strong 
proponents for reorganization of the service delivery patterns in State 
government. 



Service Issues 

Services to Disabled Children Birth to Age Five. The Council has been 
involved for the past several years in attempts to streamline Family Court 
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processes for accessing special services for children under the age of 
five. In 1980, the Council held hearings to allow advocates, constituent 
groups, providers, parents, and public officials to present their 
observations and recommendations. Legislation developed by the Council 
would streamline the Family Court process for mandating services, authorize 
the Office of Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities to study 
the need for such services, reform the reimbursement processes, and 
redefine allowable costs. The project is committed to ensuring that 
families with disabled school children have access to a wide range of 
sarvices, including health, rehabilitative and habilitative services. 
Although the legislation has not yet passed, the Council is administering a 
$200,000 State appropriation designed to develop an outreach campaign for 
families who have been traditionally unserved or underserved in the Family 
Court System. 

Assistance to Fwllles. The Council's work, detailed above, has focused on 
assistance to families in regard to the work environment. It has worked on 
Issues related to children of incarcerated women and factors affecting 
family decisions to place a developmental ly disabled child in residential 
care. Several persons interviewed indicated a need to expand that work to 
Include an examination of families and preventive services and to assist 
families in making decisions to maintain mentally retarded and developmen- 
tal ly disabled children at home. One proposal was to develop •respite 
care," permitting families with developmental ly disabled children to place 
the children overnight or or a weekend in a safe and secure environment. 
Another issue is the need tor after-school services for children of working 
parents. In the area of "respite care," the Council has recieved a Federal 
grant to establish and evaluate a demonstration project for the provision 
of home-based care. Conducted jointly with the Westchester Self-Help 
Clearinghouse, the project is focusing on low cost and volunteer respite 
models, provided in the family's home. The program Is addressing both the 
developmental ly disabled and families with chronically mentally ill or 
fvail family members. 



Organizational Issues 

Reorganization of Services. Several respondents discussed the need to 
reorganize service delivery further. None mentioned creation of a 
superagency in the human services field. Many recommended creation of a 
Department of Children and Family Services that would merge services in the 
Division for Youth and the service bureaus of the Department of Social 
Services. The role of the State Education Department was also mentioned. 
Several persons characterized the Department as a fiefdom apart from the 
rest of State government. No one suggested major changes in the 
organizational structure of the State Education Department, but several 
expressed concern about its relationship with other State agencies. (NOTE: 
It should be stated that no interview with a representative from the 
Department was conducted.) 
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Stftngthening the Council's Role. Several persons believed that the role 
of the Council should be strengthened. Persons involved in the process 
that led to the Council's creation believed that the time was now right to 
try the original proposal made by Senator Pisani and the Temporary State 
Commission on Child Welfare. Also expressed was support for the Council's 
assuming an advocate's role for children. There was also concern that no 
important legislation concerning children had been passed since enactment 
of the Child Welfare Reform Act. That failure was attributed to the void 
left by the Commission's demise and the limited powers to fill the void 
given to the Council. 

Fiscal Accountability. The Council's success in persuading agencies to 
work together and to agree to joint funding and procedures could become the 
source of future potential conflict. Although there was widespread 
admiration for the work of the Council in assisting agencies to make 
efficient use of their funds, there were concerns that providers could take 
advantage of the more complex fiscal procedures to make multiple charges 
for the same services for the same client. There was particular concern 
that procedures be developed to ensure the maximum use of service monies. 
Other persons believed that further use of fiscal incentives and 
disinceritives for placement should be explored. 

Role of Local Governaent and the Private Sector. Several respondents 
believed that the Council should evaluate the impact of the tremendous 
recent changes in the child care service delivery system within the context 
of the funding reductions and program changes at the Federal level. 
Several respondents asserted that sorting out roles between public and 
private service providers and State and local governments is necessary to 
continue to ensure the delivery of high-quality services. 



V. GENERAL EVALUATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The New York Council on Children and Families marks its sixth anniversary 
with a record of accomplishment. New York has been studying, reforming, 
expanding, and coordinating its children and yjuth services system 
intensively for the past nine years. The activities of the Council and the 
Temporary State Commission on Child Welfare constitute a vigorous record of 
achievement. 

This case study does not constitute a rigorous evaluation of eixner the 
Council or the Commission. Indeed, most observations were gathered from 
the persons interviewed. However, there appears to be a consensus about 
the major accomplishments and the reasons for them. The Council has lived 
up to the intentions of its creators. Many believe, however, that the time 
has come to reconsider the Council's roles and authority and to make some 
modifications to the Council's powers and duties. 
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SUMMARY OF SYSTEM IMPROVEMENTS 



A Reorientation of the Child Care System from the Benefit of Service 
Providers to the Benefit of the Youth Being Served. The Council has caused 
the service delivery system to focus more on the needs of clients by 
performing studies on the appropriateness of placement and by attempting to 
bring order and consistency to the standards, licensure, monitoring, 
reimbursement, and programmatic aspects of service delivery, especially in 
residential placements. Thus, although the secure delivery system is not 
free from self-interest, it now considers the needs of young people much 
more than it did six years ago. 

A Clearer Focus on the Placement Process To Ensure an Appropriate 
Placeaent. Most of the Council's major studies have concerned the 
placanent process. With 45,000 youth in residential placement in New York, 
the need for a sophisticated placement process Is essential. The Council 
has examined this issue from '.he broadscale (out-of-home study) to the 
narrow (meeting individual placement needs in the hard-to-place program). 
The Council's comprehensive approach to placement decisionmaking has 
already had an impact. The development of management information systems 
during 1983 should put the State in the forefront in placement 
decisionmaking. 

The Development of a Bo<|y of Knowledge for Policymakers, Program Planners, 
Service Providers, and Advocates that Improves Opportunities for Successful 
Programs. The Council has acquired respectable knowledge and information, 
organized into relevant policymaking formats. Development of the 
management information systems will permit the State to move from a 
reactive mode, based on surveys of past activities, to a proactive mode, 
based on trends and developments in child care populations. In this 
respect. New York may be several years ahead of other States. 

The Encouragement of the Creation of Comprehensive Service Strategies at 
the Local Level. The Council has had an Impact on local service delivery 
through its Comprehensive Adolescent Services Study; the demonstration 
projects in eight counties as a followup to the out-of-home study; 
tf»chnical assistance to various projects; and development of joint funding, 
licensing, and monitoring programs at the State level. The Council has 
focused on efforts to bring schools into the service delivery process, 
something national experts Si^y is essential to working with troubled 
children and adolescents. 

A Focus on Efforts To Strengthen Families in a Rapidly Changing Society. 

The Council has quietly and effectively gathered information on family 
needs and concerns. Staff support to the Task Force on Domestic Violence, 

the Council's families and workplace ef Torts, and its families with special 
projects has examined issL.'3 often ignored by government agencies in their 
pol icy ma king processes. While no spectacular results have come from the 
Council's family efforts, these efforts have developed groundwork for 
future program ana policy initiatives. 
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EXPLANATIONS FOR THE COUNCIL'S SUCCESS 

A number of reasons for the Council's success were offered by the people 
Interviewed for this case study. There was universal agreement that the 
Council has been successful in having an impact upon children and youth 
services In New York. r ^ j 

There are criticisms as well, discussed in the next section. The 
criticisms focus mainly on the Council's internal operations rather than on 
any specific activity it has undertaken. 

There appear to be four factors for the Council's success: 

• Strong, sustained support from key decisionmakers; 

• Leadership style and competence of the Council staff; 

• Selection of relevant issues that required attention; and 

• Honest brokering amonq the agencies and avoidinq alliances with 
any particular agency(ies). 

Strong. Sustained Support from Key Declslonrnkers 

The decision to make the Secretary to the Governor (the equivalent of a 
Chief of Staff) the Chair of the Council had much to do with the Council's 
success. The individual who occupied that position during the 
administration of Governor Hugh Carey, Robert Murgado, was seen as a strong 
leader— the second most powerful man in the State," according to one 
person interviewed. Many Council initiatives were perceived as coming from 
the Governor because of Mr. Murgado' s involvement. A specific example, 
cited before, was the creation of Residential Treatment Facilities. These 
facilities became viable because of the Council's involvement and the 
follow through from the Governor's office in securing legi-^lative 
endorsement and funding. 

Strong support also came from the Division of the Budget. Several agency 
staff persons interviewed were frank in stating that the reason their 
departments had cooperated with certain actions endorsed by the Council was 
the support given the Council by the Budget Division. The Division of the 
Budget spokesperson said that his agency considered the Council as a 
partner in programmatic efforts because of the Council's capacity to 
analyze various issues and provide data for the office to use in developing 
budget proposals. 

The legislature provided support to the Council as well. The Council 
provided the legislature with a research and policy arm previously 
lacking. Support for the creation of the Council came from influential 
legislators, and the Council has maintained that relationship over the 
years by conducting studies and other activities for the legislature. The 
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perception clearly exists that Council endorsement of agency Initiatives 
Increases the prospect of their success. 



Lcadtrshlp Style and Conpetence of the Council Staff 

While aware of the support it enjoys from Influential political figures in 
the State, the Counci i has gone about Its business In a nonthreatening 
manner and produced high-quality, In-depth studies, reports, and 
evaluations of the Issues It has examined. The Interaction of Intellect 
and personality that produces leadership Is a complex stucly In Itself. It 
does appear that the leadership style of the Council has contributed to Its 
effectiveness. Several persons commented both on the competence and style 
of the Executive Director and the rest of the key staff. The Council made 
a point of developing rapport with the staff of all the State agencies 
Involved In children and youth services. 

A second factor has been ;,ne quality of the work performed. The core 
leadership of the Council ha? attracted a staff rich in experience, 
creativity, and capacity; and the work of the Council is respected. The 
Council's initial out-of-State and early 1nterven*:1on studies enhanced the 
Council's credibility. The Council has maintained the tradition of 
competent work and continues to enjoy widespread support. The Council has 
taken on work not directly related to its main mission by undertaking 
requests for small studies and data gathering. An example of this is the 
transfer of responsibility for research and policy functions, particularly 
in the case of management information systems development and the stud(y on 
"aging out" populations to the Council by the legislature. 

The Council also has been able to attract funding for its activities 
In addition to its appropriation from the legislature. The Council has 
competed with consulting firms and other research organizations for studies 
and other evaluations from various State agencies and has won many of those 
contracts. The Council has received funds from several foundations, 
notably the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation and the Foundation for Child 
Development, to conduct various studies. At the time of this case study 
only one-half of the Council's staff of 50 was funded by the agency s 
direct appropriation; the rest was funded by other State agency research 
contracts. Federal funds, or foundation grants. 



Selection of Relevant Issues that Required Attention 

From Us inception the Council has taken on Issues that had an Interagency 
focus, were critical or unresolvable by only one agency, and had solutions 
that were feasible and implemen table. The priorities of the Council were 
clearly set and understood by the agencies to be real and important 
problems. 

The Council has also been careful about raising expectations. Council 
staff made it clear that the Council promises only what it can deliver to 
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deliDerate expectation setting process 
in forced the Councils credibility. 



Agencies and Avoiding Alliances with any 

.nfIS ? interviewed indicated that the Council had 

rnll!2tli /I? agencies. Indeed, several persons 

commented that the Counc;! has created a "sharing mindset" that has led to 
a reduction in the "turf" battles that often characterize coordination 

tnlSru ^®;^°"?^^^ ^^^^^ a mediation and dispute resolution 
agency since Its inception. 

h2!n''!^-!l^''K'^'®5?J".^^?^ i^^P"^® resolution and mediation process has 
inflrLViL'^rS^^^ Council's formal processes. It h« created an 

informal network of relationships that did not exist before the Council was 
hH^ifi; c?! P^°9ram Information Exchange and the hard-to-place process 
nnuritl A ! " "'o^^aw^^e sach Other's programs, processes, and 

iA lit\ ^J"^^ indicator of this brokering role has been that the Council 
has not had to use its authority to order a placement under the 
nard-to-place program but has been able to get the agencies involved to 
agree voluntarily on these placement decisions. 



FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

The issues the Council should examine jnd its authority were discussed in 
the interviews. Although there was general agreement that the Council has 
made significant contributions to the welfare of New York's children, a 
number of people said that further changes should be made in the Council's 
focus and responsibilities. As noted earlier in the section on future 
issues, there remains Interest in reorganization of services in the State, 
bome believe that the Council should become more of an advocate and assume 
a more public profile. Another point of view is that the Council should 
assume an operating role in State government, as envisioned in the 1977 
legislation, and that It should have authority to direct the agencies to do 
tneir jobs better. Several people expressed the concern that the Council's 

Hp^pnH^nJ! ^"^^^ru^^ ''tt "3^0-1^ defined and that the Council was too 
dependent upon the authority of others. 

IS^cnSr®"^^ regarding future general approaches to issues were few. There 
IS some concern that the Council should move to a real planning process 
involving the anticipation of emerging issues and motivating agencies to 
deal with those issues. Another respondent urged the Council to move away 
from issues involving treatment and rehabilitation of children and youth 
and toward a posture that emphasizes prevention and youth development 
strategies 



CONCLUSIONS 

The New York Council on Children and Families has compiled an enviable 
record. It has mixed the need for refonn of the State's child care svstem 
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with a practical view about financial costs and political and bureaucratic 
exigencies. In a time of declining fiscal resources, the Council makes a 
persuasive case for funding priority services needs for children. 

The Council Is facing a mild pause after almost six years of hard work and 
it is looking for new Issues that need attention. There Is no lack of 
Ideas as to what the needs are. The Council will move ahead In the coming 
years because It has built a strong base of support by confronting Issues 
of pressing importance. It has survived by that combination of leadership, 
knowledge. Information, and creativity that Is the hallmark of good public 
pnl Icymaklng. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Responsibility for youth services in North Carolina is divided between the 
judicial branch and various agencies within the executive branch of govern- 
ment. The executive agencies primarily fall within the Department of Human 
Resources, a multi-functional administrative structure created in 1971 as a 
part of a major reorganization of State governmei- Responsibilities are 
also divided between State and local levels, alti-^ugh the funding and ad- 
ministration of most mandated services reside with the State. Law enforce- 
ment is a local responsibility and juvenile detention is both State and 
locally administered. Recently there has been a major emphasis on volun- 
teer and private sector involvement in youth services to complement the 
publicly administered activities. 

North Carolina's system for coordinating youth services represents a multi- 
faceted approach that brings together key participants in a variety of dif- 
ferent ways, without any overall attempt to redesign the way in which ser- 
vices are organized and delivered. Although the present set of mechanisms 
appears to have evolved through a series of individual efforts, the pieces 
seem to complement each other and interact in positive ways. At the policy 
level, the primary coordination mechanism is the Governor s Executive Cabi- 
net on Juveniles, which was created in 1981 to promote cooperation and 
coordination among State agencies. The Cabinet is chaired by the Governc<r' 
and includes: the Secretaries of Human Resources, Corrections, Crime Con- 
trol , and Public Safety; the Chief Justice; the Attorney General; the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; the Chairman of the Governor s Crime 
Commission; and the Chairman of the Courts Commission. Ar the program 
level, the Governor's Crime Commission, and particularly the Juvenile 
Justice Committee, play a major role in identifying and developing new 
interagency efforts. The Community Based Alternatives Program, through its 
100 local interagency task forces, provides the mec.ianism for developing 
interagency linkages and programs at the local level. Finally the Positive 
Youth Development Committee provides a broad-based emphasis on community 
development. 



II. DEVELOPMENT AND HISTORY 

The current system of providing services to children and youth in North 
Carolina and the various means of coordinating these activities have 
evolved gradually over the past 10 years. Four major influences have 
contributed to and shaped the present system: 

Reaction to an overcrowded and highly institutionalized juvenile 
justice system; 

• Reorganization of the executive and judicial branches of 
government; 
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• strong coinmi tment to citizen and youth involvement and 
volunteerism; and 

• A new juvenile code. 

REACTION TO AN OVERCROWDED AND HIGHLY INSTITUTIONALIZED JUVENILE JUSTICE 

In the early 1970s, North Carolina had the highest per capita commitment 
o training schools of all 50 States. At that time, approximately 

2,400 youth were confined in juvenile training institutions. Numerous 
problems of the State's juvenile justice system were identified in a 1972 
report of the North Carolina Bar Association, called As a Twig is Bent . In 
the Knox Commission, appointed by the General Assembly, built on the 
Bar Association report and recommended the development of community-based 
alternatives and an end to the commitment of status offenders to training 
schools. In 1975, H.B. 456 was passed setting the stage for the Community 
Based Alternatives Program, which did not actually receive a legislative 
appropriation until 1977. Since 1977, the CBA program has enjoyed strong 
support and has grown from an initial funding level of $250,000 to 
$4,500,000 in 1982. 

North Ca lina's system of services has been dramatically affected by H.B. 
456. Today there are many community-based programs at the local level 
designed to keep youths out of institutions and to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. The annual number of commitments to training schools has 
decreased from 2,400 to approximately 800. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES 

In the early 1970s North Carolina reorganized both its executive and 
judicial branches of government. Each had implications for the delivery of 
services to children and youth. Within the executive branch, the Executive 
Organization Act of 1971 established 19 principal departments to encompass 
approximately 230 existing agencies, boards, and institutions. Initially, 
a new Department of Corrections assumed responsibility for juvenile as well 
as adult corrections. However, in 1975 the General Assembly transferred 
responsibility for juvenile training schools to the Department of Human 
Resources. This Department brought together more than 30 separate agencies 
that had been engaged in various human services activities. 

There was also a realignment of juvenile court services. These had 
previously been the responsibility of superior court clerks and county 
departments of social services. In 1973, the Juvenile Services Division of 
the Administrative Office of the Courts was established and assumed 
responsibility for juvenile Intake, probation, and aftercare. 

COMMITMENT TO CITIZEN AND YOUTH INVOLVEMENT AND VOLUNTEERISM 

To complement the mandated services provided by public agencies and to 
promote greater awareness and commitment to youth-related Issues, North 
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Carolina has placed a strong emphasis on citizen involvement and 
volunteerism. In 1971, the General Assembly established the Advocacy 
Council for Children and Youth to serve as an advocate for youth within 
State government and to set up local advocacy groups throughout .he State. 
The Youth Involvement Office was created in the 1970s to provide 
opportunities for youth to become involved in community affairs and State 
government. More recently, the Governor has promoted the development of 
local Positive Youth Development programs and one-on-one volunteer 
programs. These programs provide another dimension to tl»e more formal 
youth services system, while still maintaining the necessary links. 



NEW JUVENILE CODE 

A new juvenile code, ratified by the legislature In 1979, took effect in 
1980. The stated purposes of the new code are to: 

• Divert juvenile offenders from the juvenile system through intake 
services so that juvenile* may remain in their own homes and may be 
treated through community-based services when this approach is 
consistent with the protection of the pubbc safety 

f Provide procedures for the hearing of juvenile cases that assure 
fairness and equity and that protect the constitutional rights of 
juveniles and parents; and 

• Develop a disposition for each juvenile case that refects 
consideration of the facts, the needs and limitations of the child, 
the strengths and weaknesses of the family, and the protecti^'/i of 
the public safety (North Carolina Juvenile Code, Sec. 7A-fiw6). 



III. ORGANIZATION' AND STRUCTURE 

Current responsibilities for delivering youth services in North Carolina 
ar'e shown in Table 1. Most of the mandated services are provided by S<-»te 
agencies, either centrally or through their local offices. Law enforce;.ient 
is a local responsibility; and responsibility for detention is split, with 
the State operating regional detention centsrs dnd seven others being 
locally operated. 



SERVICE AREAS 
Court Services 

Juvenile court intake, probation, and aftercare are all administered at the 
State level by the Juvenile Services Division of the Aumini strati ve Office 
of the Courts. The Juvfnile Services Division develops and disseminates 
uniform policies and guidelines. The Director of the Diviii-in supervises 
the Chief Court Counsellors and probation officers who are located in 32 
judicial districts. 
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Table 1. Division of Responsibility Hithin the Current Delivery System in 
Mortn Carolina 





D H R 


ADMIN. OFF. 
-OF COURTS 






Division 
of Youth 
Services 


Division 
of Social 
Services 


Division 
of MH 


(Juv. Ser. 
ui vision) 


LOCAL 


COURT SERVICES 












- Intake 

- Probation 

- Attercar'e 








X 
X 
X 




RESUENTIAL SERVICES 












- Training Schools 
Securs detention 

- Non-Secure 
Detention 


X 
X 


X 






X 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 












- Protective Services 

- Foster Care 

- Adoption 

- Day Care 




>; X X X 








VOLUNTEERS 


X 




1 

1 




X 


MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 






X 






LAW ENFORCEMENT 










X 


COMMUNITY-BASED SERVICES 


X 

1 








X 



Services are actually provided at the district level. The Chief Court 
^oupselor is a State employee and is appointed by the Administrative Office 
Of the Courts. However, he/she must be approved by the chief district 

fJ^? i" that district. This arrangement maintains a balance between 
Stne and local control over court services. Within the district office 
court intake personnel are often distinct from the probation officers ' 
especially In the larger, more urban districts. 
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Resldentlal/Custo'lial Services 

The Division of Youth Services within DHR operates five training schools 
fSr adjudicated delinquent youth. Four tje^e are "op^^^^^^^ 
intake facilities and one is a secure fac lity 
disturbed youth. The population in training schools has declined 
cintinuallj since the eaHy 1970s; the average <laily population is 
currently around 600, DYS also operates one ^e9i?"al detention center tha^ 
serves 11 surrounding counties. There are seven locally-operated detention 
enters fiie orwhi?h operate as regional ^^^ilities in return or a c h 
subsidy administered by DYS. There are currently 45 ^^.JJ^^^^^^^^ 
in North Carolina that do not have access to J secure detention cent^^ in 
many cases, there is no alternative to using the local jail. The new 
Juvenile Code requires that no juvenile be held in local jails after 
July 1. 1983. although it now appears that this date will be extended. 

Regardless of who operates the facility, DYS provides the following 
services with respect to secure detention: 

• Inspection and monitoring; 

• Consultation; 

• Technical assistance; 

• Subsidy program for regional centers; 

• Training for detention personnel. 

Non-secure detention facilities are operated by D^^^si"" "L^S^ljl 
Services (also within DHR). which also licenses foster and yroup homes. 

Child Welfare Services 

The mM^tea public child welfare services are administered by the Division 
of Social Services (in OMR) through the counly departnents of s^^^^^^ 
service^. The services providea include protectiv.> se. vice, roster care, 
Sa^ca^i adoption, and family services Before 1973 when the J 
<;ervices Division was established within the Administrative Office of the 
Coutts, county social service departments had been responsible for 
providing probation services for the district rcurts. 

Community-Based Services 

Since 1975. the major effort in developing community- based youth services 
in North Carolina h.s been ^he Community Based AUernatives Program CBAK 
administered by the Division of Youth Services. The program was a direct 
result of the overcrowding and ct>ier problems in the Juvenile justice 
w.tem that existed in the early 1970s. The C3A program provides a State 
^rsh^ubstdy tc each of the 100 counties in North Carolina to support the 
de nstftuii^na .zation of status offenders and delinquent youth w^o do not 
require institutional confinement. Although the actual development -ind 
operation of CBA projects H th« responsibility of county government, the 
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nilJ! JI!""^ V"»<^^i^ and technical assistance, and monitors the county 
Sr^^n'JL. ^"1 t'"'<"'9'' the subsKly have InclSdSd^ 

i;S''a'dJr:ilu'n?e1r' pJSgra';??''"'* """^ ^^^-'^^o". 

Volunteer Prosrans 

The Division of Youth Services Is responsible for assisting local communi- 
ties in the development of one-on-one volunteer programs. These are romnu- 
nlty-based programs that match specially trained a dSu viluntel^s ii th 
youth who have been Involved y;1th the juvenile justice system. The 

a strong supporter of this project, which is expected to 
reach 12 new communities each year for the next three years. 

In addition to the Governor's One-on-One Program, there are a number of 
volunteer programs that have been established throughout North Carolina by 

IrZrT. tlT. i^' Initiative. Wake County has a Partners 

that is part of the national organization begun in Denver. 
uVuZ rl' * K °" corporate support and its own fund raising efforts. 
?^^;^^°S^^^^?^^P''°9r•ar^, "Friends for Youth," that is administered 
through the Chief Court Counselor's office. The Guston-Lincoln Mental 
Health Program supervises a program known as Companions that serves 
ch Idran from ages 6 to 17, especially children of single parents. These 

IfJ !!IIiS!n<jr°^''?r c^rPlf the other youth services programs operating 
<n communities throughout the State. «H«rau...» 

Mental Health Services 

"®"??] Retardation, and Substance Abuse 

Serv ces is responsible for mental health services for youth. These 
services are delivered through the area mental health authorities, who also 
b^^^io?a^"p?a^' ^^^P^"^^'^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^en and youth with 

Intake Procedures 

''^^^^ ^^""^ ^" 1980, requires that each 

district court provide an Intake service to perform four basic functions: 

* nrin;!ll"t/K2?^'^^^l2''^! evidence whether there are reasonable 
grounds to believe the facts alleged are true; 

* °!i?""]"f/^!^^!^ ^^^^5 constitute a delinquent or 
undisciplined offense within the jurisdiction of the court; 

t Determine whether the facts alleged are sufficiently cerious to 
warrant court action; and ' .cuus to 



• Obtain assistance from community resources where court referral is 
necessary (North Carolina Juvenile Code, Sec. 7A-biU). 

The code emphasizes that Informal diversion to community resources should 
be a basic orientation of court Intake officers and law enforcement 
personnel . 

Police contacts make up the largest source of referrals to court Intake. 
As many as 70 percent of police contacts with juveniles result In release, 
counsel and release, release to parents, or referral to community 
resources. In the remaining cases, a petition Is fUed and the case moves 
to the Intake unit. Intake Is not an Investigatory or ^'act-flndlng 
procedure. The Intake counselor may refuse to file a complaint it the case 
isnot within the jurisdiction of the court. If egal sufficiency ha not 
been established, or If the alleged matter Is frivolous. Thoie cases for 
which comolalnts are filed, fall Into two categories. Certain offenses are 
25ns1de?ed "n3n!d1vlrt1ble'' (serious felonies, those Involving the willful 
Infliction of serious bodily Injury, or those committed with a <»ead y 
weapon). In these cases a petition must be ^llejo'*" there s a finding 
of reasonable grounds. For all other offenses, the Intake counselor can 
file a petition, divert the youth to a community resource, or resolve the 
matter without further action. (See Figure 1 below for a simplified view 
of the court Intake process). 



Figurt I. Tht Court InUke Process 
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Case Manage«ent 



regardless of whether ?he serv1 eel ^^Jj-llvKlual youth 

mental health Ik. 2 services are administered by social services 

th^'7uvln{le^^"st^t/c^^'d"'s^ar^'s„*H r"'"^"^-' 

found to be abused or neileTteS th^ rnuJ^'- " ««?^where children are 
this does not entur. ,rM„r •^""■^^ appoint a guardian, but 

the r d1 1?e fo? a Sore fo^l'LS'Str*"'-. ^'^''^ respondents Indicated 
throughout the youth serv?c« system """"S*^"' 



IV. COORDINATION NECHANISNS 

seeks to redesign or reSr'gln1e"«ie yS th' e JlcersylL^^irto'Sr"''" '''' 
or fun2?1ons SJttl^^h^'oSe?^?,"!;!!™?" 

Four^major coordinating mechanisms were examined for the purposes of this 

1. The Governor's Executive Cabinet on Juvenile Affairs; 

2. The Juvenile Justice Committee uf the Governor's Crime Co™,1ss1oni 

3. The Positive Youth Development Committee; and 
I- The Community-Based Alternatives Task Forces. 

Sute"uJef"° ill UtV.ri^'' Shll'T"!"' ^"^''^ development at the 
organllauonal Iricture ??1raar v * 

local community ijyil ' f^cus on coordination activities at the 

THE GOVERNOR'S EXECUTIVE CABINET ON JUVENILE AFFAIRS 

Iu'mbe?1fI??ec??Je"prn'9''?^! On.r 

F?gir?lr "tV^^ (see 
ngure 2). The members of the Cabinet are: services (see 
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Figure 2. State Agencies Involved In Youth Services In North Carolina 
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• Governor (who serves as chairman); 

• Chief Justice; 
Attorney General; 
Secretary of Human Resources; 
Secretary of Corrections; 
Secretary of Crime Control and Public Safety; 
Secretary of National Resources and Community Development; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; "«veiopment, 
Chairman of the Governor's Crime Commission; and 



t 



• Chairman of the Courts Commission. 

> • 

^^""^ ^^^^ P®'' ^^^'^ staffed by the Governor's 

rS!oijL "1^^^!^°!! J"^!"^!? Affairs. Meetings are chaired by the 

K^ind ^lsp^^^'?b^Htfe::''""'^" ''''''' 

1. Advocate and promote a coordinated program for assistance to 
juveniles throughout North Carolina; 

2. Monitor and assess the work of the various State agencies In the 
conduct of a preventive program of juvenile services and to 
Identify strategies for Increased citizen Involvement; 

3. Promote cooperation among agencies leading to the development of a 
comprehensive approach to assist communities In preventing 
juvenile delinquency; ^ 

4. Promote new Ideas and Innovative approaches to juvenile 
del 1 nquency preventi on ; 

5. Improve coordination of State and volunteer services; 

6. Provide technical assistance and consultation to citizens 
volunteer agencies, and other local organizations. 

All respondents believe that the Executive Cabinet has been successful In 
iSf 1!J attention on youth Issues and sending a clear message to State 
agencies that coordination of efforts Is a high priority! T§e cSblnIt is 
seen as playing a major role In the development of one-on-one volunteer 
programs, In providing community -wide delinquency prevention efforts, and 
as a forum for promoting Interagency projects. Several see It as a viable 
fn™ ^J^!! creation of a single youth services department, an 

defeated. advocated by some In 1978, but was ultimately 

n21!!hiI!^P°?^?"^^ ^^^l^"*^ ^^^^ C^''^"®^ meetings have served as valuable 

ntSolf ^^"'•^ ^'•'^ 9^^^ and issues get resolved 

Others said that there was not really enough time to engage In problem- 

h?ih primary benefit has been Information sharing, 

highlighting of Issues, and focusing attention on priority Issues. 
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THE JUVENILE JUSTICE COMMITTEE OF THE GOVERNOR'S CRIME COMMISSION 



The Juvenile Justice Committee acts on a more specific and programmatic 
level than the Executive Cabinet to identify specific problem areas and 
propose solutions. Its members are appointed by the Governor and include 
representatives from the Administrative Office of the Courts, the 
Department of Public Instruction, the Division of Youth Services, law 
enforcement agencies, county government, private youth service agencies, 
local social service departments, and private citizens. Staff assistance 
Is provided by the staff of the Governor's Crime Commission, which is a 
part of the Department of Crime Control and Public Safety. 

The Committee was originally created in response to the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act and has been responsible for allocating 
Federal juvenile justice funds and developing State plans for juvenile 
justice. In recent years, with the decrease in available Federal funds, 
the Committee has begun to view planning in a new way. Rather than 
developing comprehensive master plans for the allocation of funds, the 
Committee has focused more on working to bring people together who are 
knowledgeable about specific issues and then selectively designing and 
Implementing innovative projects. One current example is a statewide 
interagency effort directed at school discipline problems. Nine pilot 
counties are currently experimenting with a team approach that does not 
require any additional allocation of resources. Another initiative focuses 
on alternative ways of dealing with chronic offenders. 

In addition to undertaking specific projects, the Committee also develops a 
legislative program as part of the overall annual package produced by the 
Governor's Crime Commission. 



POSITIVE YOUTH DEVELOPMENT COMMIHEE 

The most broadly focused coordination mechanism in North Carolina is the 
Positive Youth Development (PYD) Committee. The Committee has evolved from 
an initiative begun in 1980 by the Division of Youth Services to promote a 
greater awareness and appreciation of the need for prevention efforts 
throughout the State. A Prevention Committee was created to launch a media 
campaign and to generate local support from citizens, civic organizations, 
churches, and others. Following a statewide conference in 1981, the 
Committee adopted the "positive youth development" approach and changed its 
name. The PYD approach focuses on creating conditions in the home, school, 
and community that promote the well-being of youth. 

The statewide PYD Committee currently exists as an unincorporated group. 
It has resisted becoming a separate agency. Although it is organized at 
the State level, its major ""focus is on local communities. The major 
emphasis to date has been on working with eight pilot communities to 
develop coordinated approaches to community development. Technical 
assistance is also made available to any community in the State that 
requests It. 
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While the Committee has no staff of its own, some technical assistance is 
provided through field consultants who work for the Division of Youth 
Services. A number of different agencies have also contributed staff time 
as well as some agency resources to help the PYD effort. The Committee 
Itself is organized into several subcommittees: technical assistance and 
training; media; and three regional subcommittees. Other accomplishments 
have included the publication of a quarterly newsletter, the formation of 
several youth councils, a guide to public awareness techniques, and 
sponsorship of numerous regional and statewide conferences. Those 
represented on the PYD Committee include: 



• Division of Youth Services; 

• Division of Social Services; 

• Division of Mental Health, Mental Retardation, and Substance Abuse; 

• Department of Administration; 

• Department of Publ ic Instruction; 

• Administrative Office of the Courts (Division of Juvenile 
Services); 

• State University System; 

• Governor's Office; 

• professional organizations; and 

• local community-based programs. 



COMMUNITY -BASED ALTERNATIVES TASK FORCES 

The CBA Program within the Division of Youth Services has been briefly 
described in the previous section. There is a statewide CBA Task Force 
that has guided the development of the CBA effort. However, from the point 
of view of coordination, the program's major accomplishment has been the 
creation of the local. CBA task forces. Each of the 100 counties in North 
Carolina now has an interagency CBA task force designated by county 
officials. The role of each task force is to conduct a needs assessment, 
set priorities, and then make recommendations to the county commissioners 
concerning the types of programs needed for youth in that county. Each 
county task force is allocated an annual State appropriation through a 
formula based on youth population statistics. In 1980-81, these 
appropriations ranged from $6,000 to :?50.000. The programs that are 
funded must meet three criteria: 



• They must be aimed at delinquent, pre-del inquent, or status 
offender youth between the ages of 10 and 27; 

• They mr be direct service in nature; and 

• Residential programs must be appropriately licensed. 

Field consultants from DYS are each assigned to work with a number of local 
task forces to help them go through the planning process, and to develop 
standardized reporting procedures. There is also a certification process 
to help ensure that certain guidelines are met. So far approximately 60 of 
the 100 CBA Task Forces have me* the certification requirements. 
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Task Forces are encouraged to develop new projects that will meet the 
unique needs of the county. For example, one task force designed a 
specialized foster care program to provide foster care placements for youth 
referred from juvenile court. The project was a joint effort of the 
district court, the Department of Social Services, and the Department cf 
Mental Health. Another community, plagued by a high incidence of juvenile 
crime, developed a community enrichment program involving parents and youth 
to help develop community pride. 



COMPLEMENTARY RELATIONSHIP OF COORDINATION MECHANISMS 

The four coordination mechanisms described above are related to each other 
in a number of ways. First, there is enough overlap in terms of 
membership, philosophy, and approach that each is aware of what the other 
is doing. The chairperson of the PYD Committee is also a member of the 
Juvenile Justice Committee. The CBA Director is a former chairman of PYD. 
Cabinet meetings are attended by members of the other coordinating groups, 
even though they may not be formal Cabinet members. However, there are 
also differences in focus and emphasis that allow each to utilize its own 
expertise. Two of the mechanisms are very broadly focused (the Cabinet and 
PYD), while two are focused more on specific projects (CBA and the Juvenile 
Justice Committee). Two are oriented more to the State level (Juvenile 
Justice Committee and Cabinet) while two are focused more on community 
efforts (CBA and PYD). 

In addition, the four mechanisms concentrate on different aspects of the 
overall coordination task. Coordinating bodies can perform three broad 
types of functions with respect to a complex multi-agency domain such as 
youth services. The first is regulation , which entails setting consistent 
policies, conflict resolution, evaluation and monitoring, and licensing and 
standard-setting. The second broad function is appreciation or the 
creation of a shared image of a desired future, it consists of needs 
assessment, joint planning or program development, and networking. The 
third broad function is infra-structure support , and entails the provision 
of people, resources, information, and training. Typically no single 
coordination mechanism can perform all or these functions or activities. 
In North Carolina's youth services system, the part that each mechanism 
plays is shown in Table 2. 

A LOCAL PERSPECTIVE ON COORDINATION 

To get a local perspective on how the pieces of the youth services system 
come together, project staff visited the Wilmington area in New Hanover 
County. As at the State level, coordination there begins with active 
leadership, a shared commitment to action, and a combination of formal and 
Informal mechanisms that bring together people from different agencies and 
perspectives. A local evaluation committee meets regularly to recommend 
dispositions or referrals for youth who appear in juvenile court. It is a 
primary vehicle for case coordination and joint problem solving among court 
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Table 2. Functions Performed by Four Coordinating Mechanisms In North 
Carolina 
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counselors, Department of Social Services, schools, police, mental health, 
the juvenile services center, and private agencies. The CBA Task Force for 
New Hanover County has helped to fund a Big Buddy volunteer program, a 
temporary shelter, a group home, an early Intervention program, and a 
police youth program. Much of the leadership and energy for Innovative 
youth services programs has come from the Chief District Court Judge who. 
In addition to the above mentioned programs, has been Instrumental In the 
development of a community farm program that provides a means for making 
restitution to victims; an alternative school that provides vocational 
training, personal counseling, and Individualized Instruction; and various 
other community efforts. 



V. CURRENT ISSUES AND FUTURE PLANS 

Each of the four major coordinating mechanisms described in the previous 
section has an established track record and a number of significant 
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accomplishments. Each also faces certain challenges as it looks toward the 
future and considers its role in shaping the youth services system of 
tomorrow. This section examines the issues facing each of the four 
mechanisms. The final section provides an overall assessment of North 
Carolina's system for coordinating services to children and youth. 



GOVERNOR'S EXECUTIVE CABINET ON JUVENILE AFFAIRS 

The Governor's Cabinet appears to have been successful in focusing 
attention among State agencies on matters related to juvenile justice and 
delinquency prevention. Through its sponsorship of statewide conferences, 
highlighting of inter-agency projects, and development of volunteer 
programs, the Cabinet has played a leading role in prevention efforts in 
North Carolina. One issue facing the Cabinet is whether to broaden its 
focus beyond a juvenile justice orientation to deal more generally with 
child welfare issues, mental health, and other aspects of youth services. 
A second issue concerns the desire of some people to see the Cabinet become 
more of a problem- solving mechanism. Currently the primary participants 
are Cabinet-level officials whose demands are tremendous and who have only 
a limited amount of time to focus on youth services. This can make it 
difficult to go beyond information sharing, problem identification, or the 
promotion of current efforts. Finally, and perhaps most significantly, the 
Executive Cabinet idea is dependent on the strong enthusiasm and support 
for youth services on the part of the current Governor. It is likely to 
play a major coordinating role only when this support is obvious and well 
demonstrated. The future of the Cabinet is therefore more fragile than 
that of the other three coordinating mechanisms and its continuation beyond 
the current administration is the most uncertain. 



JUVENILE JUSTICE COMHIHEE OF THE GOVERNOR'S CRIME COMMISSION 

The Juvenile Justice Committee has been moving away from an orientation 
toward "master plans" and "plan-making" toward one of joint problem-solving 
and the selective identification of issues around which people are 
committed to action. The major challenge facing the Committee is finding 
ways to continue getting people to work together without the lure of new 
Federal or State funding for program development. The Committee itself 
faces an uncertain future as does the entire Crime Commission, and faces 
the possibility of staff cutbacks or changes in focus. Programmatically, 
the Juvenile Justice Committee is preparing to look at alternative ways of 
dealing with chronic status offenders in response to increasing pressure to 
go back to the use of training schools. 



POSITIVE YOUTH DEVELOPMENT COMMinEE 

The strength of the PYD effort is its focus on the whole community and 
conditions that produce problems for youth. This focus also represents a 
potential source of frustration in that it is much more difficult to 
pinpoint specific accomplishments and measurable results that are directly 
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ittrlbutable to the program. One Issue for PYD is finding ways to live 
with such a broad mandate and still maintain the conviction tnat something 
is being accomplished. Another concern is how to continue to build and 
develop an organizational structure without becoming over-bureaucratized. 
PYO does not want to become a funding agency or become tied to specific 
program structures, but its ability to remain fluid and adaptive depends on 
its continued ability to harness and utilize the resources of private 
citizens and existing agencies and programs. 



COMMUNITY -BASED ALTERNATIVES TASK FORCES 

The CBA program has grown enormously since its inception and has received 
widespread support. Because of economic conditions in the State, it faces 
little or no growth for the next few years. The local task forces will be 
much harder pressed in setting priorities and deciding where to allocate 
funds. They will also be faced with the problem of shifting some of their 
focus from resource allocation activities to the creation of joint efforts 
that utilize existing resources or can generate new resources. These 
latter types of activities may require some new skills and understandings 
on the part of task force members, OYS field consultants, and local 
officials. 



VI . EVALUATION/ASSESSMENT 

In the past decade. North Carolina's youth services system has seen major 
Improvements in service delivery, youth and citizen involvement, and 
advocacy. Among the major accomplishments have been: 

1. A reduction in annual admissions to training schools from 2,000 per 
year to approximately 800 per year. 

2. A growing emphasis on community-based alternatives supported by 
State and local resources. State funding has increased from 
$250,000 per year to $4,500,000 per year. 

3. The adoption of a new juvenile code that seeks to divert juveniles 
from the justice system when possible and to protect the 
constitutional rights of juveniles and parents. 

4. A growing number of one-on-one volunteer programs that match 
citizen volunteers with individual youth. 

5. The establishment of 40 local youth councils, made up of youth who 
elect representatives to a State Youth Council. 

6. The establishment of 34 local youth advocacy groups made up of 
youth, citizens, and agency representatives. 

Rather than creating a single structure for coordination. North Carolina 
has evolved a range of coordination mechanisms that appear to work together 



<ell, with each maintaining a primary mission or focus. Some are more 
formal (the Executive Cabinet), while others are informal (the Positive 
fouth Development Committee). Some are more focused on overall policy and 
direction setting, while others are more programmatic and specific (the CBA 
task forces). 

Several factors appear to have contributed to the effectiveness of these 
mechanisms individually and to their ability to work together. First is 
the overlapping membership and involvement that connects the various 
mechanisms and helps each be more aware of what the others are doing and 
how they Con cooperate. There appears to be almost no competition among 
the mechanism:^ and a sincere interest in the others' accomplishments. A 
network of strong personal relationships and a shared commltnient to youth 
helps to knit the various pieces together. Second , there is strong 
executive leadership and support for youth services from the Governor's 
office that helps to mobilize people and agencies throughout the State. 
The impact of this leadership is difficult to measure, but time after time 
it was mentioned by respondents as one of the major reasons why so many 
efforts have succeeded. Third, the emphasis of most of the coordination 
activities has been on ection and intervention— on working to bring people 
together to make things happen, not just to produce written plans or 
roposals for coordination. Fourth , the coordination mechanisms that have 
een created have maintained and fostered a balance of responsibilities and 
authority among potentially competing interests— State vs. local, public 
vs. private, and executive vs. judicial. 

As North Carolina looks toward the future, there remain several areas that 
appear to require attention and concern— areas where new efforts at 
coordination could be directed. These will pose major challenges to those 
committed to further improvements in the system. They include the 
following: 

t Golnsr Beyond a Juvenile Justice Orientation. The majority of the 
efforts to date appear to be overly oriented towards juvenile 
justice and juvenile delinquency. The programs, concerns, and 
target populations reflect less of an influence from child welfare, 
social service, mental health, and other parts of the larger youth 
services network. Now that North Carolina has accomplished so 
much, it may be time to expand the scope and bring other pieces 
into the picture. 

f Case Managenent and Continuity of Care. This issue is closely 
related to the first. Just as the Willy M. case led to more 
cooperation and control in the management of cases involving 
"behavior problems," there appears to be a need for more effective 
manaqement of cases that cut across the child welfare/ juvenile 
justice boundary. Several respondents mentioned difficulties in 
the relationships between local departments of social services and 
court counselors. Future efforts might be directed at coordination 
across this interface. 
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Maintaining a System that Is Responsive and Adaptive without 
Reorganization. So far, North Carolina has managed a delicate 
oalance of the needs and goals of various interests through formal 
and Informal means that respect the existing organization of roles 
and responsibilities. As resources become more scarce, 
participants will be challenged to Invent ways to maintain the 
spirit and commitment necessary to unite various efforts. Some 
will continue to believe that a single State agency with 
comprehensive responsibility for youth services is the only 
solution. Those who believe otherwise will have to be creative and 
determined if progress is to continue. 



MARYLAND 
I. INTRODUCTION 



Responsibility for youth services in Maryland is shared by two agencies in 
the executive branch. The first, the Department of Human Resources, administers 
social services and public assistance programs at the State level with Federal, 
State, and some local funding. Local Departments of Social Services, located 
in 23 counties and in Baltimore, operate the programs. The second, the 
Department of Health and Mental Hygiene, one of the largest departments in 
Maryland's State government, administers health, mental health, retardation, 
crippled children, and juvenile services programs. State and local operation 
of institutions and treatment facilities is provided through its constituent 
administrations. Services for juveniles are provided by a decentralized 
statewide system of 10 regional offices. 



Maryland has attempted to coordinate its youth services through a number of 
mechanisms. At the service delivery level, the Juvenile Services 
Administration has a broad functional responsibility for youth and 
delinquent youth and is also responsible for coordinating services 
delivered by other agencies. 

At the policy or executive level, there are two coordination mechanisms, 
both of which report directly to the Governor. 

One of the executive-level mechanisms is the Office for Children and Youth 
which was established by law in 1978. Its responsibility is to review and 
examine programs and services for youth, make recommendations on how to 
improve coordination of children's services, and to function as an advocate 
for children and youth in Maryland. The director is appointed by and 
serves at the pleasure of the Governor. The Office has a State Advisory 
Committee for Children and Yo'Jth and local Children's Councils. 

The Criminal Justice Coordinating Council (CJCC), the other executive- level 
mechanism, was established by executive order in 1974. It has a Juvenile 
Justice Advisory Committee, which reviews grants funded through the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention and makes recommendations to 
the CJCC on juvenile Issues. 

An additional youth coordination effort is the Positive Youth Development 
Council housed in the Juvenile Services Administration and consisting of a 
voluntary membership. It places its highest priority on a positive, 
preventive approach to human services programming. The PYD philosophy 
states that coordination within State government must be part of a 
comprehensive and systematic statewide approach to human services. 
Interagency Involvement, and Improved coordination among agencies— from 
State to local to public to private— are all essential. This project was 
Initially funded by an LEAA grant in January 1980 and was then called the 
Statewide Prevention Network Project. 



II. HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 



The three Maryland youth services coordination mechanisms have all 
developed In the past decade. The major Influences contributing to the 
development of the current system are: 

f Reaction t3 high Incarceration rates and the need for 
deinstitutionalization of status offenders; 

• Citizen and youth advocate Involvement in Improving the service 
delivery systems; and 

• Impact of a new philosophy and approach to the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 



Reaction to Current System 

In 1975, Maryland detained 7,806 juveniles in detention centers and jails. 
According to the Juvenile Services Administration fiscal year 1981 Annual 
Report, the number of admissions to detention and holdover facilities was 
6,611. Although the general trend of juvenile referrals has remained at a 
relatively low level during the past two years, a greater proportion of 
cases are being referred to the State's Attorneys Office for handling 
(44,260 in fiscal year 1981). Juvenile commitments to the training schools 
are on the Increase, indicating a changing trend in public opinion toward 
juvenile crime. A primary consideration for JSA is to provide a program of 
services that fosters safety to the public. A large number of the most 
serious and violent types of juvenile offenders are sent directly to the 
adult criminal courts due to new legislation that deals directly with crime 
specific juvenile offenders and thus by-pass JSA's Intake process. 

In 1981, JSA was responsible for 3,591 of the CINS (Children In Need of 
Supervision) cases, a reduction from the previous year. Only 7.5 percent 
were referred for court action, also a reduction from 1980 figures. Higher 
than the 1980 figures were the 1,861 referrals involving CINAs (Children In 
Need of Assistance), of which 91 percent were referred ror court action. 
Although Maryland's incarceration rate is still high, there has been a 
downward trend of the total number of juvenile cases disposed of by the 
courts since the peak number in 1976 of 58,044. 



Citizen and Youth Advocate Involvenent to 
Improve the Youth Service Delivery System 

The Impact from youth advocates outside State government stimulated the 
creation of the Office for Children and Youth. Many children receive 
services from more than one agency or department. State programs and 
services for children with multiple needs are categorized into such 
services as foster care, group homes, emergency shelters, mental hospitals, 
diagnostic centers, cl.ild protective services, compensatory or special 
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education, special education for the handicapped, and other services. 
Authorities agree that the direct services provided In Maryland 
are poorly organized among State agencies and result In less efficient and 
effective children's services. The Office for Chllden and Youth was 
established In 1978 to assist In coordinating services and to be an 
advocate for children and youth In the State. 



InptiCt of « New Sor 4l Philosophy 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention funded a grant In 
1980 for the "Delinquency Prevention Network Project" which was sponsored 
by the Juvenile Services Administration. The project later became the 
Maryland Postlve Youth Development initiative (PYD), a primary prevention 
focus developed by William Lofqulst, the Director of Associates for Youth 
Development, Inc. In Tucson, Arizona. He defines PYD as a "cooperative 
effort to create those conditions In the local community, encouraged by a 
statewide support system, which promote the well-being of young people". 

The PYD philosophy equips professionals and lay people with concepts, 
skills and strategies whereby they can bring about positive community 
change. 



III. ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OF STATE JUVENILE SERVICES 

To meet the varied needs of young persons, Maryland State and local 
governments provide services through a system organized and budgeted by 
category of service. At the State level, the Department of Human Resources 
provides services to 139,000 children and youth annually. The Department 
of Health and Mental Hygiene serves approximately 130,900. Many of these 
children are receiving services from more than one agency or department so 
multiple counting may result. In addltlorr to the departments at the 
executive level, the court system provides services for juveniles and 
refers youth to State-administered programs and services. 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND MENTAL HYGIENE 

The Department of Health and Mental Hygiene encompasses three major 
administrations that provide services to youth: 

f Juvenile Services Administration; 

• Mental Hygiene Administration; and 

• Mental Retardation Administration. 



Juvenile Services Adilnl strati on 

The Juvenile Services Administration Is the central administrative agency 
providing screening, detention. Investigation, protective supervision, 
parole services, and diagnostic and rehabilitation programs for delinquent 
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youth In Maryland. The Administration also providas services to young 
people categorized as "children in need of supervision" (CINS^ and 
Children in nsed of assistance" (CINA). These are children whose behavior 
leads then into contact with law enforcement agencies but who are not 
necessarily delinquent. The goal of the Juvenile Services Administration 
is to develop and implement treatment programs for those children brought 
to its attention and to develop delinquency prevention programs. 

The Administration provides direct services and coordinates services 
delivered by other agencies through a decentralized statewide system of 10 
regional offices. A region may constitute a single county or contain as 
many as five counties. Direct services are offered through institutions. 
The organization of the Administration is along functional lines and 
reflects the categories and types of services provided. The functional 
divisions are: 

• General Administration - Headquarters; 

• Probation and Court Services; 

• Community and Residential Services; and 

• Institutional Services. 

General Administration is responsible for program direction, policy manage- 
ment, planning, and support services. 

Probation and Court Services provides juvenile intake, probation, and 
aftercare services for children referred to the State's 24 juvenile 
courts. Court services also include clinical and diagnostic services for 
cnildren to determine their physical and behavioral needs. 

Community and Residential Services develops and coordinates programs and 
services that provide alternatives other than placement in juvenile 
institutions. These alternatives include both State and private group 
homes, pre-trial diversion programs, and delinquency prevention units such 
as the 'outh Service Bureaus. Also provided are such services as tutorial 
programs, psychiatric counseling, therapy, and vocational training. Of the 
44,620 cases handled by Juvenile Services during 1981, referrals to 
Community Services included 2,750 children placed in either public or 
private residential programs. 

Institutional Services is responsible for the administration of nine 
juvenile institutions that provide screening, evaluation, diagnostic, 
detention, and rehabilitation programs to children referred by the court. 

When a case is referred tc Maryland's Juvenile Services Administration, an 
inquiry is conducted by the Administration's Intake units to determine 
whether the case should be disapproved because of legal insufficiency, 
closed at Intake, handled informally by the intake officer, or referred for 
formal court action. 
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Of the 44,620 juvenile cases that were processed by the Juvenile Services 
Administration during fiscal year 1981, 17,108 (38 percent) were handled 
formally; 6,491 (16 percent) were handled Informally; 1,995 (4 percent) 
were disapproved; and 18,576 (42 percent) were closed at Intake. The 
overall number of cases decreased by 2,225 from fiscal year 1980 when 
46,845 cases were pr^^cessed— a reduction of 5 percent. However, the number 
of cases handled formally Increased by 2,459 or 17 percent from fiscal year 
1980 when 14,649 cases were rererred for formal action. 

Comments from Interviews with JSA staff Indicate that a greater proportion 
of cases are now being referred to the State's Attorneys Office for 
handling and that the number of commitments to the training schools 
continues to Increase. Public opinion seems to be demanding citizen 
protection d A greater accountability from the juvenile justice system. 
The public has hardened Its philosophy on juvenile crime. The Governor has 
responded to the public pressure with a balance between "get tough" and 
prevention programs. 

Police referrals accounted for 34,836 cases during fiscal year 1981, 
which Is 78 percent of all referrals. This percentage of referrals Is 
substantially the same as during fiscal year 1980 and In prior years. 
During fiscal year 1981, most of the remaining referrals came from the 
Department of Education (2,331), parents or relatives (2,213), citizens 
(2,061), the Social Services Administration (1,618), or Special Police 
(1.019). 

The Maryland Juvenile Services Administration also has extensive community- 
based service programs. Placements In community-based programs may be 
either residential or non-residential. Residential admissions Include 
emergency shelter care placements or planned placements In private group 
homes, foster homes, residential treatment facilities, the Maryland Youth 
Residence Ceriter, the Good Shepherd Center, or three State-operated group 
homes. Non-residential community programs Include the Arthur G. Murphy 
Sr. Youth Service Center In Baltimore, youth service bureaus, and youth 
diversion programs. Purchase of services from a variety of contractors Is 
provided on a per child basis. 

The Juvenile Services Administration has an automated juvenile Information 
system called MAGIS that was originally funded by OJJDP. This sophisti- 
cated Information retrieval system, although not fully operative. Is an 
Indication of the level of sophistication In Maryland's juvenile services. 



Mental Hygiene Administration 

This administration primarily provides care for mentally 111 patients In 
State residential centers. Some new community-based programs also have 
been Initiated as an alternative to Institutional Izaton. The adminis- 
tration operates two Institutions to serve emotionally disturbed children 
In a residential setting and out-patient basis. Referrals come from public 
and private agencies. 
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Mental Retardation Adkilnl strati on 



This administration provides services for mentally retarded citizens and 
their families. Programs have expanded Into the communities as an 
alternative to Institutionalization. The Administration operates 10 
residential treatment centers many of which serve both children and 
adults. Community residential prograi^s for the mentally retarded Include 
the development and operation of group homes, foster homes, and day care 
for children. This administration Is also responsible for crippled 
children's services. 



DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES, Office of Child Welfare Services 

Social services to children and youth are supervised at the State level by 
the Department of Human Resources Child Welfare Services* The office was 
created in 1979 as a result of the change in administration in the State 
and the effect of the impending Adoption Assistance Child Welfare Act of 
1980. Th3 Office combined the programs of Protective Service for Children 
and Families, Foster Care, Adoption, and 24-Hour Group Care and Licensing. 
Each program is directed by a program manager who is responsible for 
program definition, development. Implementation, monitoring and evaluation. 
The current Director of Child Welfare Services, who emphasizes continuity 
of care for children, has begun to coordinate child welfare service efforts 
in all programs toward family unification and reunification. Most of these 
programs are funded primarily through Title XX. In Maryland, services are 
administered and delivered through the 24 local Departments of Social 
Services. All planning efforts at the State level, including those for 
Title XX, IV-B, IV-C, and IV-A, are coordinated and directed toward common 
goals. Improvement in program management and supervision is an attempt to 
redirect services on behalf of the client to compensate for the reduction 
in social service dollars. 



JUVENILE COURTS AND INTAKE 

Juvenile justice in Maryland is the responsibility of the circuit court 
system, except in Montgomery County where two juvenile judges serve in the 
District Court. Many juvenile cases in other parts of the State are heard 
by hearing officers or masters rather than by judges. 

All adjudicated delinquents are referred by the courts to the Juvenile 
Services Administration of the Department of Health and Mental Hygiene. 
The Administration provides Intake, detention, probation, and aftercare 
services through personnel based in eight regions which correspond to the 
eight circuit court regions. An Intake worker makes recommendations to the 
judge as to whether an adjudicated delinquent should be institutionalized. 
If probation is granted, the court's decision is carried out by probation 
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and aftercare workers. Court services also include clinical and diagnostic 
services for children in order to determine their physical and behavioral 
needs. 

The juvenile intake officer of the courts works for the Juvenile Services 
Administration in the executive branch of the State government but is under 
direct control and supervision of the judges. Some of the many referral 
options available to the juvenile court judge and the intake officer are 
found on Figure 1. There are many county and State-funded programs as well 
as diversion programs for CINS cases and other youthful offenders. The 
Intake officers no longer have discretion over felony cases. They now go 
to the States Attorney's Office for a decision. Intake officers cannot 
compel a child or his family to go to alternative or diversionary services 
but the court can order such placement. 



IV. COORDINATION (CCHANISMS 

Maryland's approach to coordination has been to establish coordination 
mechanisms that will influence change in the present youth services system 
without major reorganization of the State agencies. The three major 
coordination efforts have overlapping membership and some overlapping of 
function or purpose. 

The three major coordination mechanisms that were examined for the purposes 
of this study are: 

• The Office for Children and Youth; 

• The Positive Youth Development Council (PYD); and 

t The Criminal Justice Coordinating Council. 

The first two mechanisms have a statewide approach to coordination with a 
strong focus on local community- level coordination efforts. The first and 
third mechanisms are mandated and have executive sanction. PYD is 
attempting to acquire that sanction. All three have youth participation 
and require some voluntary commitment. 



OFFICE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Authorities involved In providing direct services in Maryland agreed that 
poor organization among State agencies resulted in shortcomings in 
children's services. Legislation enacted in 1978 (Chapter 426, Article 
490) established the Maryland Office for Children and Youth as part of the 
Executive Department to assist in coordinating services and to be an 
advocate for children and youth in Maryland. This law provided for the 
Office, its Director, and an Advisory Comriittee for Children and Youth, and 
established local Children's Councils. The Director of the Office for 
Children and Youth is appointed by the Governor. 
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Figure 2. Options of the Juvenile Court Referral System 
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The Office for Children and Youth, which reports directly to the Governor 
of Maryland, has three components: 

1. Operations: four paid administrative/two paid clerical staff; 

2. State Advisory Committee: 39 members (12 at-large); 

3. Twenty-four local Children's Councils: 23 counties and the City of 
Baltimore. 



Operations 

The Office for Children and Youth operates primarily to provide technical 
support to and liaison among the local Children's Councils. The Office 
designates specific staff members as continuing liaison for each local 
Council. Other functions of the Office include the preparation of a 
newsletter, synopsis of relevant legislation, and maintaining information 
on hearing schedules and other legislative activities. The Office also 
undertakes other specific projects such as research on specific issues, and 
sponsorship of statewide conferences and workshops. 
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The Office prepares an annual report to the Governor and to the public and 
publishes monthly memoranda to the Children's Councils, Including 
announcements of conference, workshops, and other events of Interest. The 
Office participates In special events and maintains relationships with 
advocacy groups and major State departments having primary service 
responsibilities for children and youth. 

The law specifies that the Office Is to secure and analyze departmental 
plans and budget requests affecting children and youth programs and 
se-'vlces, review Federal funds utilized and available to the State, 
determine the Governor's budget relating to programs and services for 
children and youth, and formulate recommendations to the Governor and 
appropriate departments on planning and expenditures for children's 
programs and services. 

The Office has also been appointed to participate In the following 
programs: 

• Advisory Board of Protective Services for Children and Families 
(Social Services Administration); 

• Day Care Advisory Committee (Social Services Administration); 
t Governor's Task Force on Violence and Extremism; 

• Governor's Task Force on Youth Employment; 

• State Foster Care Review. Board; 

I 

» State Advisory Council on Drug Abuse; 

Positive Youth Development Council (Juvenile Services 
Admlnl strati on); 

• Youth Advisory Committee (Mayor's Office, Baltimore City). 

In addition, the Office monitors the activities of the following 
governmental bodies: 

t Commission on Emotionally Disabled Children and Adolescents 

• Day Care Work Group; 

#• Governor's Task Force on Educational and Related Needs of Children 
In Juvenile Residential Institutions; 

f Title XX Advisory Commission (Department of Human Resources); and 

f State Coordinating Committee on Services to Handicapped Children. 
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Since the Office for Children and Youth was established the Governor by 
executive order has transferred the Governor's Youth Advisory Council to 
the Office for Children and Youth. 

Zl nTfZLl council is a group of 115 Maryland youths, 

age IJ through 22, who develop and make recommendations on youth issues to 

Inl ^rlTT/:. for Children and Youth provides staff assistance 

and acts in an advisory capacity to this group. The Maryland State 
rlZillll ^^°^®scent Pregnancy, Parenting, and Pregnancy Prevention is a 
committee of concerned citizens and professionals that serves In an 
advisory capacity to the Maryland State Office for Children and Youth. The 
committee produces a newletter and advocates for comprehensive services to 
adolescents. 

The Office is a general fund agency within the Governor's budget under the 
l^ta^VrX^ Department. In fiscal year 1982 actual expenditures were 
Ji^a,b03. In addition to the funds appropriated in the Governor's budget, 
ocal jurisdictions provide in-kind assistance and staff support to the 
a^nJall ^ Councils, which is estimated to be valued at $16,000 



The State Advisory Comlttee 

Ills v^^lt A^v^sory Committee oversees the work of the Office for Children 
and Youth, reviews legislation, and recommends priorities for future 
attention. The Governor appoints the Advisory Cornmitvee, which consists of 
the following members: 

t Secretary of the Department of Health and Mental Hygiene; 

» Secretary of the Department of Human Resources; 

t State Superintendent of Education; 

t One representative from each of the two children's councils; and 

t 12 members-at-large appointed by the Governor. 

The legislative mandate specifies the responsibilities of the State 
J?''!!^'*?!**?"'"'^"®! as follows: (1) participate in the duties and functions 

?! biennially the operation of the Office; and 

(3) identify issues and priorities for the office and report its findings 
to the Director. In its advisory and policy-making role, the Advisory 
committee relies on input from local Council representatives as well as 
departmental representatives. The State Advisory Committee can establish 
standing subcommittees and/or ad hoc committees. isn 

The Advisory Committee has an Executive Committee composed of a chair- 
person, a vice chairperson, and the chairpersons of all standing subcom- 
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mittees. The Executive Committee meets with the Director of the Office at 
least once a month. The full State Advisory Committee tries to meet at 
least once every two months for review of policy ?5<l,^^''ecti on. During 
fiscal year 1981 the State Advisory Committee met 10 times; during fiscal 
year 1982 seven meetings were held. Local Children's Council representa- 
tives to the State Advisory Committee assist in communicating the concerns 
and activities of local councils to the full committee. 

Major emphasis is placed on the review of pending legislation. T^ie State 
Advisory committee, through its legislative subcommittee and in conjunction 
with the Office of Children and Youth, determines key legislative issues 
and bills to be followed by the Office. The State Advisory Committee also 
recommends positions on legislation and actions to be taken. ^J^ll^J^^f.^ 
1982 General Assembly session, the State Advisory Committee and the Office 
reviewed 340 bills dealing with children's issues and presented position 
statements and testimony on 93 pieces of legislation. Written communica- 
tions on 10 bills passed by the legislature were also provided to the 
Governor. 

Local Children's Councils 

Local Children's Councils, which are considered part of the Maryland Office 
for Children and Youth, have been established in each of the 23 counties 
and In Baltimore City. Members of these Councils are appointed by the 
Chief Executive Officer of each subdivision. They include representatives 
of the local Departments of Health, Education, and Social Services as well 
as members appointed at large. 

Children's Councils are intended to work to identify and conjnunic ate needs, 
resources, and priorities for children and youth to local ol'ficlals and to 
the State Office for Children and Youth. Children's Councils address 
problems such as child abuse, teenage pregnancy, alcoho and other drugs, 
day care, juvenile justice, parent education, youth employment, and 
recreation. Children's Council membership may include parents, business 
people, teachers, youth, religious leaders, lawyers, media People, 
representatives from other child advocacy groups, and lumbers of civic and 
fraternal organizations. Some Councils have created affiliate ""emberships 
for persons willing to be involved in the local Council s programs. The 
Councils have a chairman, vice chairman, and a recording secretary who 
takes minutes of meeting^ and forwards them to the Office for Children and 
Youth. 

The Children's Councils also develop and maintain contact with State 
legislators and monitor legislators with respect to positions taken on 
legislation and other issues affecting children and youth. For Jhe most 
pa?t. Councils report at least anmjally and provide periodic statements on 
specific issues that affect children and youth. Most Councils meet 
monthly except during the summer, but two councils have not yet begun to 
meet. During fiscal year 1982 there were 175 meetings. 
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Activities and Issues 

th« ^rl2lil!^ for Children and Youth has established as Its priority 

th! pltah ?^h™;„/T?:^°^ Children's Councils (required by law) a^d 

liaisons between the Office and the State Advisory 

Se^ rIr;„H^:r^'r.°I ^^^^ "^^y^^"^ Department of F1 cal 

es?aM?^h ?21'nJ?? ^^^^ V ^""^""^ °^ been required to 

establish the Off ce and to work with local groups to establish the 

CM 2!^!^! r°""' ' ""^"^^ 200 technical asslsiance visits to 

Children s Councils In fiscal year 1982). 

IHh hir"*?^^? sponsored the Statewide Conference on Children and Youth, 
and has actively supported specific children/youth legislation. 

^!I!m2^^'^^t^ha?n2i"2^"^^° exert influence on children/youth policy. For 
example, It helped develop an Independent statewide group dealing with 

adS S?^?rJtfi;!^InII'^^ parenting, and pregnancy prevention, and It provides 
n?!l? ? ^ technical support for this organization, as well as 

participating In many other programs. 

InlSV^^^ \l J^ejPt^ng to negotiate better coordination among State 
agencies. It has begun to work with various departmental liaisons In an 
attempt to contribute to and Influence their process. 



POSITIVE YOUTH DEVELOPMEMT COUMCIL 

Irtilll 9''®'^ of the "Delinquency Prevention Network 

fnnHfS K "I c^M sponsored by the Juvenile Services Administration and 
funded by a Federal grant from the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) In 1980. That project focused on primary delinquency 
ch11d?el?"* "^^^ ^^^^"^^ ^''^^^^ ^"^ development of 

original project evolved over time from prevention of 
?hrni! °^ disorders and problems that Interfere 

uf*? ?! ' 9''°'^^^ ^"^ development of children. The emphasis 

also shifted from prevention-essential ly a negative approach-to an 

!lnTLin «J®'Jfi?°'® conditions In local communities that enhance the 
well-being of children and youth. 

III! sflftj" einphasls evolved as the Prevention Network project staff 
identified three key points: k j 

• Almost without exception, juvenile delinquents have a history 
filled with personal and family problems. Behaviors like 
delinquency, truancy, and drug abuse are symptoms of distress that 
have common underlying causes. 
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t To prevent juvenile crime— or any of the other symptoms of 

distress-It Is necessary to attack these underlying causes. To 
prevent juvenile delinquency, It Is necessary to provide the 
conditions that foster normal, healthy growth and 
development— conditions like competent parenting, adequate 
nutrition, a safe and sanitary environment, comprehensive health 
care, appropriate educational experiences, and so on. 

• Considering the economic recession that existed In 1980 and 1981 
and the "New Federalism" philosophy of government, this group 
anticipated diminishing public resources (especially Federal 
resources) In a time of Increasing human needs. It was clear that 
a much greater burden would fall on State and local government to 
meet those human needs, and that Intergovernmental coordination 
would need to be given top priority to conserve limited resources 
and to target services more effectively at the child and youth 
population. 

Network Project participants decided to restructure their activities and 
reorganize themselves into the Positive Youth Development Council. The 
purpose of the Council is to foster efforts to create conditions in the 
local community, encouraged by a statewide support system, to promote the 
welllbeirSf younr^^^ The Council becamo operational on September 1, 
19y2, under an informal interu ; ?ncy agreement. 

The Maryland PYD Council is a State-level steering committee, responsible 
for the promotion, encouragement, and support of the statewide PYD 
initiative. The PYD Council Includes representatives from across the State 
who reflect the needs of all Maryland's children and youth. Membership 
Includes, but is not limited to, representatives from: 

• Public sector service providers. State and local levels; 
» Private sector service providers. State and local levels; 

• Advocacy groups. State and local levels; 
t Business communities; 

• Youth; 

• Religious organizations; 

• Law enforcement community; 

• Civic/fraternal organizations; 

• Professional associations; 

• Educational institutions; and 

• Public officials. 
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Although membership Is voluntary, members are expected to have the support 
Of their parent agency or organization and to participate In regular 
meetings and Interim activities. The Council Is limited to no more than 40 
members; the chairperson and other officers are elected by the members. 
The whole Council meets at least quarterly. The Executive Committee 
(Council Officers, PYD staff, and subcommittee chairpersons) meet monthly. 
Subcom!Ti1 ttees meet as needed. 

The PYO Council Is housed In the Department of Health and Mental Hygiene, 
and is supported by one full-time and two part-time JSA employees. 

Activities and Issues 

The mission of the PYD Council Is to promote PYD philosophy, encourage 
deveopment of PYD activities, and strengthen existing efforts to Improve 
conditions In local communities to enhance the well-being of children and 
youth. The PYD Council Initially emphasized three broad objectives: 

• Provide better utilization of existing resources; 

• Promote youth/adult partnership; and 

• Enhance cooperation across functional and organizational lines. 
These were subsequently redefined and expanded: 

• Explain the PYD philosophy and approach to State and local children 
and youth groups; 

• Encourage, support, and assist PYD efforts In local communities; 

Participate In coordination of child and youth activities at the 
local and State level; 

• Provide professional assistance In such areas as theory and program 
design, management, evaluation methodology, etc., to the various 
communities; 

• Facilitate the effective functioning of a coordinated support 
system at the State level; 

• Demonstrate and document the process through which the PYD 
philosophy and approach are Implemented and have an Impact In the 
communities that participate In this Initiative. 

To achieve Its objectives, the PYD Council hopes to perform the functions 
oiit lined below: 

• Serve as an Information clearinghouse to facilitate flow of 
Information and communication among State support groups, the PYD 
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Council, and local children and youth interest groups including 
regular publication of a newsletter; 

• Promote education through use of the mass media; 

• Serve as a source of information to government and business leaders 
through communication on PYD activities between Maryland and other 
States, and between Maryland and national leaders; 

• Market the "new technology" of PYD statewide; 

• Participate in Training-of-Trainers (TOT) Workshops and continually 
expand the training group; 

• Serve as a resource center, responding and following through on 
requests for information, consultation, technical assistance, and 
training, as well as offers of assistance to State/local PYD 
efforts; 

• Explore non-public sources of funds within Maryland and nationally; 
and 

• Provide other services necessary to carry out the mission of th« 
PYD Council. 

In addition, the PYD hopes to assist local communities that respond to the 
marketing effort by providing: 

The PYD model (philosophy and approach), through meetings, 
workshops, conferences; 

• Training of Trainers (TOT) workshops; and 

• Technical assistance through skill building workshops, consultation 
by technical experts, published information, and access to other 
resource centers in areas such as: 

- surveys of community needs/resources; 

- program and activity models; 

- problem-solving; 

- program design and implementation; 

- staff development; 

- standards; 

- monitoring and evaluation; 

- fund-raising; 

- organizational development; 

- group leaderships skills; 

- "technology transfer;" and 

- community organization. 
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Current subcommittees have the following responsibilities- (1) 
c?M?iIIg|?i2se?^ networks, (2) technical assistance, (3) development of a 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE COOROIMATIMG COUNCIL 

iI^r.^!!nH"^^? Advisory Committee is a standing committee of the 

Maryland Criminal Justice Coordinating Council (CJCC). The Council acts as 

i..Sa2nI"-^°r.^®^''®®? the State and local aspects of the criminal and 
juvenile justice systems in Maryland. 

ASnil^r^.!?!!" 'I ^^'^^overnor's Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Snc i^^i c ^S^^Ii^J^®' ?" executive order in February 1982 renamed the 
n^Hp" lfJ! Jc^'"* its primary function from Federal grant administration 
?Jck hw J^J?^^^^ '^r®!!"^ coordination role. The Council accomplishes this 
task by providing staff and technical assistance for various task forces 
and commissions. Current study groups involve crime prevention, rape and 
sexual offenses, the judicial branch of government, arson, juvenile 
Jj;|Ji^e,^repeat and habitual offenders, and crime and delinquency 

There are currently 33 members on the Council appointed by the Governor 
representing all aspects of criminal justice activities and the public. It 
is supported by a full-time, 19.person staff headed by an Executive 
(id?n SSn^?'^°^!?®'* ?^ Governor. The operating budget for the Council 
T^! ^n^^^^ ^"'^ Executive Department. 

I2nJj"«5i^ 2'*"'^" I^J^JJ"^"^^ totaling $736,000. Four grants address 
repeat offenders ($30,000 each, totaling $120,000); the Remaining grants 
are for shelter care, a community work program, a central intake system for 
juveniles, and drug and alcohol intake. 

Activities and Issues 

ISrni^m^l? Justice Advisory Committee (JJAC) is not autonomous; it makes 

CJCrTJ^'cJjJf^^S i^l ^^^^ whose members make the final decisions. The 
ULC has established four priorities: siwia. ine 

• Crime prevention; 

• Institutional conditions; 

• Jjcountability to the public (public education and responsiveness 
to victims) ; and 

• Repeat offenders (adults and juveniles). 

The two primary tasks of the JJAC are grant review and the legislative 
a ert process. The JJAC reviews and comments on all grants for juvenile 
just ce impl cations. The legislative alert process is handled by week ?y 
meetings (while the State legislature is in session) to review each piece 
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of legislation involving youth and to make recommendations on that 
legislation to the CJCC. 



V. SUMMARY 

The three coordination mechanisms have existed long enough to be able to 
evaluate their individual effectiveness and also to identify the barriers 
they face to effective action. 



OFFICE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

There has been a significant expansion in the scope of duties and 
responsibilities of the Office since it was established, but its resources 
have only increased marginally and this has had a very real impact on its 
capabilities. Because of these restrictions the Office has not been able 
to perform other statutory functions, such as: 

§ Examination of programs, services, and plans for children under the 
age of 18 for the purpose of identifying duplication or 
inefficiencies, effectiveness of programs, resources and unmet 
needs; 

• Securing and analyzing departmental plans and budget requests 
affecting children's programs and services; and 

• Collation of items in the Governor's budget related to programs and 
services for children and youth, and issuance of impact statements. 

The Department of Fiscal Service reports that the Office does not examine 
programs, plans, or budget requests and has not assessed State budget 
priorities or impacts. 

The Director of the Office for Children and Youth believes that "there is 
no formal authority vested in the Office with regard to its coordination 
function, since the Office's legislative mandate refers only to a 
responsibility to 'maintain liaison with departments and local governments 
to coordinate services'." According to some of those interviewed, the 
Office's vague and overly broad mandate combined with conflicting 
expectations from a variety of sources both inside and outside government 
has been one of the principal obstacles to the success of this coordinating 
body. 

The Director expressed concern that formal review of programs of the type 
specified in the law would crovte antagonisms between the Office and the 
programs reviewed. In lieu of tfiese activities, his approach to 
coordination is based on a strategy of negotiation. 

In spite of these limitations, the Office has achieved a remarkable degree 
of success, as witnessed by the accomplishments noted above. Many persons 
interviewed attributed this success to the talent and energy of the 
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'^^uf^i®!!' ^"^ ^2 his personal negotiating skills. The Office has attained 
a high degree of visibility and Is generally viewed In a favorable light. 
As mentioned earlier much of the Office's resources have been spent 
establishing the local Children's Councils. The Department of Fiscal 
Service Review, however, found that local officials did not assign 
particular value to the local Councils and tended to think program 
coordination Is more a State than a local problem. Not enough Information 
is available yet to determine whether or not this Is true, but that 
sentiment may Influence the future d1 recti c?i of the Office. 

In fact, two of the suggestions by the Fiscal Service Department were: (1) 
The General Assembly may wish to eliminate statutory language requiring 
the Office to maintain liaison with local Children's Councils and other 
child advocacy groups," and (2) "The General Assembly may wish to delete 
the requirement that local it^^c r'salntaln children's councils." 

POSITIVE YOUTH DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

As the Delinquency Prevention Network, the PYD existed long enough to 
Identify areas and Issues needing attention. Although the PYD has 
optimistic and well documented goals, It does not have a high profile with 
youth service deliverers or members of the other coordinating mechanisms. 
Most persons Interviewed also were unable to delineate specific 
accomplishments of Its predecessor, the Delinquency Prevention Network. 
More time Is needed to learn what the effectiveness level of this 
coordinating body will be. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE COORDINATING COUNCIL 

The Maryland Criminal Justice Coordinating Council (under Its former title) 
In 1976 and 1977 had a staff of 40 and administered grants worth about $13 
n,Ul°" ^"^ L^^^- "'"o^^y has a staff of 19 and administers 

OJJDP grants totaling $736,000. Its present coordination role Is 
accomplished primarily by providing staff and technical assistance for 
various task forces and conmlsslons. This puts It In the position of 
serving as a sort of Information clearinghouse. This Is enhanced by the 
legislative alert process subcommittee, which keeps the Council abreast of 
all proposed legislation dealing with youth. 

SUMMARY 

The three coordination mechanisms discussed In this case study represent 
compleriientary diversification. One was established by executive order, one 
by legislation, and one through Informal Interagency agreement. The Office 
for Children and Youth has a specific and strong legislative mandate, 
which some respondents felt It had underplayed. The CJCC, the oldest of 
the three coordinating mechanisms has much broader executive order 
guidelines, of which coordination of youth services Is only a part. And 
the PYD, In keeping with Its Informal origins Is still largely an 
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information sharing network that is beginning to take on more specific 
roles. 

The focus of PYD is primarily at the local level, and that of CJ^C _ 
primarily at the State level. Although the Office for Youth and Ch Idren 
has specific mandates for both local ?nd State coordination its 1" tial 
efforts have been directed at the formation and support of 1°" Children s 
Councils. There is evidence, however, that they may begin to play a 
stronger role in State level coordination. 

There is some overlap in terms of membership, philosophy, and aPP^o^ch, and 
each seems to be reasonably well informed about what the others are doing. 
For exfmS e. the Director of the Juvenile Services Afinl strati on (which 
houses the PYO) is on the CJCC, and the PYD may start working through local 
Children's Councils (part of the Office of Children and Youth) to 
accomplish some of its community-based goals. In the pa. t there has been 
little fonnal cooperation between youth service PJ-oviders. The existing 
coordination mechanisms have helped to bring ^he 1nf uential leade^^^^^ 
youth services together and have improved communication and |n^o";at1on 
sharing but have not impacted on the programming and policy issues. 
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ALABAMA 



I. BACKGROUND 



Youth services in Alabama is a shared function of the judicial branch and a 
number of agencies in the executive branch. The Department of Youth 
Services (DYS) has major responsibility for providing delinquency 
preXlntion and rehabilitation' services (see Figure 1). The Department of 
Pensions and Security is responsible for abused, dependent, and neg ected 
yoSth. The Departments of Education. Mental Health, and Public Health 
provide services related to education, mental illness and retardation, and 
heal th. 

The Department of Youth Services and the Depa!;?"®"^^^^,^^"^^ "/S^^^^^ 
administer statewide programs and services. The Departments of Pensions 
and Securities and Public Health provide services through county offices, 
and t^e Slpartment of Education tSrough district offices. La. enforcement, 
probation, and juvenile detention are local •responsibilities. Some 
detention facilities receive a State subsidy. The State s three training 
schools for adjudicated youth are administered by DYS. 

Alabama's Department of Youth Services is the P''^"a:y/;S''ll"/,VlIl?te°a^/^ 
all youth services in the State and the agency created to coordinate all 
services for adjudicated youth. Despite this mandate, it is n^^^ 
<n4.fln».atod vniith services department. It is limited in its levei or 
2 cTresJon iblinrand hS^ limited funding resources for delinquency 
orevention programs. DYS administers programs and provides services at the 
§t!te level and it also coordinates State and local services. Many of the 
DeS^rtmrnt's resp^^^^^^ were previously vested in the department of 

plSsionfand SecSrity. DYS also has initiated many other services that did 
not previously exist in the State's youth services system. 

A uniaue aspect of the Department is its Interagency Department of Youth 

Ser"v 2e1 Bofrf that oversees all POjicy. budget and prog ranjj^^ 

that occur. Membership includes the heads o? the other yo"JJ-se^J;;?^„ 

aaencies elected members of the State House and Senate, representatives 

f?oi: ll^C^n^r«si^nTS^tricts. and some delegates from law enforcement 

agencies. 

The use of a Board structure with extensive decision "^Ij^^S powers and 
a multi faceted membership has been a successful compromise to « fully 
integrated department that would have required a g'-e??''/®^:;^^?!"^ °J nf 
effort In the State. The Board reduces the opportunity for duplication of 
services? empire building, and overlap of responsibilities while leaving 
the existing youth serving agencies intact. 

Much of Alabama's progress In the youth services area must be evaluated by 
the extent of change the system has e'^Pe;;1enced--where it was and 
It has come-and also in the context of being a poor and rural State not 
known for its progressive action, programs, or State system. The 
legislature and public in general has had a lock em up attitude towara 
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Figure 1. Altei Youth Serving /Igmcles 
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delinquent youth and criminal offenders. The yo"th services system has 
overcome significant social and racial barriers In developing the 
structures described In this case study. 



II. POLITICAL AMD LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 



ERIC 



Alabama has a long history of segregation. By 1860. Alabama had a ™ost one 
S lllon residents! half of whom were black slaves. The State remalned^^ 
tightly segregated until the 1950s and 60s. Tremendous changes occurred In 
the Stite when black voters became a strong political force and gained 
equal access to schools, universities, and public facilities. 

Federal Court Suits 

Youth Institutions In Alabama remained unchanged by the civil rights 
activities until the late 1960s. The State's three train ng schools the 
Alabama Industrial School for White Boys J^^^ AU'^*:^^^;;*^" ?^ School f^ 
White Girls, and the Alabama Industrial School for Negro Children, were an 
Governed by Independent Boards of Trustees or directors aPPO^"^®^^?^ J"®. 
gSJI^Sor. The Department of Pensions and Securities had responsibility for 
inspecting each facility and making rrcommendatlons on approved methods of 
child care, housing, school equipment, and recordkeeping. Exjjlnatlon of 
the actual conditions of the schools revealed a pronounced difference 
between the two schools for whites and the school for negro children. 

Depositions from employees of the three institutions Indicated that the t^^ 
white schools were not over capacity and had reasonable academic programs. 
The Alabama Industrial School for Negro Children had: 

• School capacity of 300 and an enrollment of 460 (later the capacity 
was dropped to 150); 

• Inadequate academic programs with 14 teachers for 460 children; 

• Children assigned to one of two rotating groups, ^" 
school for six days while the other group worked In the fields 
farming the cucumber crop; 

• Almost no records of disciplinary treatment; 

• A practice of administering corporal punishment without defined 
standards. 

Up until the early 1970s probate judges sitting In juvenile court had few 
alternatives to sending youth to the three training schools. Two Federal 
court suits had a significant impact on youth institutions and services 
available to adjudicated youth in the State. 

The first case, Crum vs. The State Training School for Girls, (1968), 
involved the issue of segregation. After the case was remanded from the 
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U.S. Court of Appeals, the district court ordered the three reform schools 
to desegregate totally and to coordinate their operatlSns undir SSe plan. 

The second case, Stockton vs. the Alabama Industrial School for Negro 
Children, Involved child abuse. The judgment ordered: 

* of"l5!l8r ^" acceptance of youth between the ages 

• Maintenance of capacity at approximately 150 youth, consistent with 
standard recommendations by the American Psychiatric Association; 

* ?l^?!Ii^ni«!^°"' °" ^ scale, of the commercial 
farming program; 

• Employment of full-time counselors (ratio of 1:15 students) and new 
staff requirements for counseling, recreational, social services, 
medical, and vocational teaching personnel; 

f Development of regulations governing corporal punishment, with a 
report filed on each Incident; 

t Introduction of a disciplinary and incentive program; 

t Introduction of a vocational program; 

t Use of educational standards; and 

t Requirements for counseling and a physical examination of new 
juveni 1 es. 

In 1970 and 1971, LEAA provided approximately $35,000 per year for the 
Department of Pensions and Security's Bureau of Child Welfare to develop a 
statewide system of delinquency prevention and treatment. This program 
laid the groundwork for the legislative creation of the Department of Youth 
u«7^'!':u "5^? ^" ^'•^^^"9 legislation came from the sbhSo? Sf Social 
Ch^^%Vo\^%^Si^0%?1^t^^n'fe the 

The State Planning Agency Director agreed to provide Federal fundinq 
JnnHc^Ih^^?^ to support the Department's creation. With this guarantee of 
funds the legislature agreed to go ahead with the new Department. The 
original grant was for $1.5 million for two years. 

JnlJ^J^^'^^ItM ''^i'® ^" developing the legislation: the Alabama Youth 
.JTlJ ®?, ' ""^^^ iP °^ involved citizens appointed by the Governor. 
D^.rl< 1 Law Enforcement Wanning Agency (LEPA), the LEAA State 
Kianning Agency. These two groups were divided on several major Issues: 

• tIl2!;Ji5l!? ^c"u®"i"l^f°"rt authority to determine who needs 

treatment? Should it alone commit a child to the Department? 
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• Should aftercare be a responsibility of DYS or the local courts? 



• Should the cut-off age for "youth" be 16 or 18? 

• Should the membership of the Board include LEPA? 

• Should the Department have authority for diagnosis and evaluation, 
placement of youth in training schools or foster care facilities, 
and licensing and inspection of foster care facilities? 

LEPA supported the creation of a single State agency in charge of the 
training schools, salary subsidies for the probation officers, and 
coordination with the counties on delinquency prevention and treatment. 
However, it did not believe that the Department should have extensive 
powers and authority (see Table 1). 

The legislation included many of the LEPA recommendations. It limited DYS 
authority by making aftercare a responsibility of the local probation 
services instead of a State-administered program and it gave localities 
control of detention care. Two important AYC recommendations were also 
Included in the legislation. DYS was made responsible for licensing and 
inspection of foster care facilities Instead of leaving these tasks to the 
counties and DYS was given the authority to place children in any type of 
foster care facility in the State rather than only in the training schools. 

Changes have occurred in DYS since 1973 that have increased its powers and 
authority. It now has a central admissions unit for diagnosing and 
evaluating each youth committed to OYS. It provides services to youth up 
to age 18 instead of age 16 and Board membership has increased to 18, with 
two more members from the House and Senate. A number of persons 
interviewed for this case study believe that the one major responsibility 
that the agency still lacks is aftercare, which Is now part of local 
probation services. 



IIU ORSAMIZATIOK AND STRUCTURE OF STATE YOUTH SERVICES 

The youth serving agencies in the executive branch that are responsible 
providing youth services are listed in Figure 1 and described in more 
detail below. 



The Departaent of Youth Services 

The Department of Youth Services is an Independent agency operating 
statewide programs for juvenile delinquency prevention and rehabilitatlo 
DYS is responsible for operating the three training schools in the State 
and the Diagnostic and Evaluation Center, for licensing community-based 
facilities for delinquent youth, and for certifying county probation 
officers and subsidizing half their salary. 
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Table 1. Disputed Issues In the Creation of the Department 



Section In 
816 


Recommend by 
LEPA 


Recommend by 
AYC 


Act No. 816 

passed by Legislature 

1973 


1 


Juvenile court with 
authority to 
determine who 
needs treatment. 


State services for 
any youth who 
requires treatment. 


LEPA version 


2(a) 


Release Into after 
care a part of pro- 
bation services. 


State administered 
parole program. 


LEPA version 


2(d) 


Only the juvenile 
court can commit 
a child to the 
department. 


No mention of a 
juvenile judge. 


LEPA version 


2(t) 


Provide services 
for persons under 
16 yrs. of age. 


Provide services 
for persons under 
18 yrs. of age. 


LEPA version 


5 


Raise membership of 
Board from 15 to 16 
and Include LEPA as 
a member. 


Develop a 15 mem- 
ber Board. 


LEPA version 


7 


Transfer the 
three training 
schools on Jan. 1, 
1974. 


Transfer the 
three training 
schools on Oct. 1, 
1975. 


AYC version 


10 


Local control of 
detention care. 


State control of 
detention centers 


LEPA version 


13 


Local Inspection of 
ch'i Id care faci- 
lities. 


DYS licensing and 
Inspection of 
facilities. 


AYC version 


23 


DYS placement of 
youth only In a 
State Training 
School . 


DYS placement In 
any type of foster 
care facility with- 
in the State. 


AYC version 
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The DYS budget for fiscal year 1980-1981 was $10,285,961, including some 
Federal funding for community-based programs. It has 355 employees to 
operate its institutions and administer its programs. In 1981, 8,651 youth 
were served by facilities licensed or operated by DYS (see Table 2). The 
Department has the authority, through its interagency decision-making 
Board, to make program, research, and funding decisions; accept funds 
through Federal grants and from other agencies and organizations; and 
obtain discretionary funds from legislative appropriations. In fiscal year 
1982, a capital outlay appropriation of $6 million was made for dormitory 
construction and a juvenile maximum security building. The DYS Board has 
18 members appointed by the Governor. It operates as a policy-making body 
overseeing the Department of Youth Services, approving budgets before 
submission to the Governor and Legislature, and confirming policies and 
procedures of the agency. The Board has interagency representation with 
the Governor as ex-officio chairman. The Department and its relationship 
to its Board will be discussed in greater detail in a later section. 



The Departnent of Pensions and Security 

The Department of Pensions and Security supervises social services at the 
State level. Actual service delivery is carried out by the 67 county 
Departments of Pension and Security. The Department is responsible for 
foster care, adoption, licensing and payment for day care services, and 
licensing of child care institutions, group homes, and child placement 
agencies. The number of youth served by these facilities and homes in 1981 
is listed in Table 3. 

Alabama's Department of Pensions and Security is responsible by law for 
receiving and investigating reports of child abuse and neglect and for 
providing protective services when necessary. In fiscal year 1981, there 
were 18,b54 reports of abused and neglected children, an increase of 11 
percent over the previous year. Most of the programs of the Department of 
Pensions and Security are financed with a combination of State and Federal 
funds. State funding for these programs comes from earmarked taxes whose 
proceeds are put into the Welfare Trust Fund. 



Dtpirtitnts of Health, Mental Health, and Education 

The State Health Officer, the Commissioner of the State Department of 
Mental Health, and the State Superintendent of Education are all members of 
the Department of the Youth Services Board. Although few services are 
coordinated among these agencies, agency representatives understand the 
needs of DYS from participating on the Board and have been involved in the 
decision-making process. 

Health programs for children are administered by the Department of Public 
Health throuah offices located in the counties. Profoundly mentally 
retarded children are the responsibility of the State Department of Mental 
Health; crippled childrens' programs are administered by the Department of 
Education through 13 district offices. 
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Uble 2, Total Youth Served by Facilities Licensed or Operated by the 
OtpartMnt of Youth Services In 1981 



Facility 
LICENSED BY OYS 

6 Detention Facilities 
13 Attention Homes 
6 Group Homes 

8 Group Interaction Centers 

OPERATED BY DYS 
3 Training Schools 
*5 Group Homes 
D&E Center 

Total for all DYS Facilities 



Total Youth Served 

4,006 
1,571 
163 
1,465 
Total 7,205 

1,252 
194 
777 

Total 1,446** 
8,651*** 



*There are currently only four group homes. 
**Th1s does not reflect D&E Center numbers to avoid duplication. 
***The number of youth served on any given day Is approximately 900, 
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Table 3. Total Youth Served by Facilities/Homes Licensed or Approved by 
the DepartMent of Pensions and Security In 1981 



Facility 



Total Youth Served 



Foster Care Homes 



4,000 



Child Care Institutions 



715 



Group Homes 



118 



Child Placing Agencies 



261 



Day Care Center 



37,412 



Day Care Homes 



6,408 



Juvenile Justice Advisory Coinlttee 

Alabama Law Enforcement Planning Agency (LEAA State Planning Agency) was 
created by Executive Order In 1970 In response to the Federal Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. It Is an Independent agency that 
reports directly to the Governor. It created the Juvenile Justice Advisory 
Committee with representation from numerous law enforcement, youth serving 
agencies and advocates. 

The Juvenile Justice Advisory Committee has 32 members representing police, 
probation, the OA's Office, citizens. Judges, DYS, Pensions and Security, a 
mayor, local representatives, county sheriffs departments, and youth. 
Although the full committee met only two times in the past year with its 
main task that of reviewing OJJDP grants, the State Advisory Group had a 
very active Subcommittee Involved with lobbying for DYS for capital 
expenditures and writing of model legislation. The State Advisory Group 
has had a positive Impact on the legislature which has generally had a 
"lock em up" approach to youth. The SAG is supportive of better regional 
coordination, diversion programs, and model legislation. Extremely limited 
funding and resources limit the State's ability to set up new programs. 
Coordination of information between the DYS Board and the SAG is 
accomplished Informally through the overlapping membership of the two 
groups. 
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Juvenile Code and Court System 

TitWU ni^I.^^r passage Of Act 1205 by the legislature many sections of 
Title 13 of the Code of Alabama of 1940 were amended and repealed This 

^"'""^^^ *^^1P^^ esUbMsh a coUrt iRtake pro«d5re 
!irwJrI! H^.^r^"'! to^«l1vert youth from the courts, provide appropriate 
lllVJil^* deinstitutionalization of status offenders, reduce 

detention rates, and provide fair and equitable treatment of juveniles. 

ininnr^n^r ^ T °^ district courts replaced county and 

73 ^nrlnSS"'^^';* I^®'*! "^'^ ^'•^ district court systems that operate In 
/J locations. At least one judge Is elected per county (except In one case 
where two counties share one judge). Nine coSntles elect ?So or mo?2 
judges who sarve six-year terms. As a general rule, juveniles are adjudi- 
hfinJJV^®?® district courts. In the larger counties, jurisdiction is 
handled by circuit courts or shared by circuit and district courts. 

Probation and Intake 

Although the Department of Youth Services Is responsible for the training 
and supervision of probation officers and subsidizes half their salary the 
juvenile probation officer Is appointed by the presiding juvenile court 
judge at the county (local) level. Probation Is a county responsibility, 
staff if the^w^rt^®^ ^^"^ ^"^ ^^"^ probation officers and other juvenile 

can".Mthnl]^JM®?r®J.^° ^"^^•'^ ^^^^"'•s (probation officers) 

can authorize the detention of that child or make appropriate referrals to 
other private or public agencies If their assistance appears to be needed. 

?n™S!?^nJ Sr^"" V r^Pi^esentatlve of Pensions and Security, with the 
approval of the court, has the power to take Into custody and place In 

?hP rn!;H?H^n!®IlJ^°" k^C? ^ ^^^^^ "'^'^ ""^e'' Supervision and has violated 
rou7f of probation or protective supervision. Any child deta ned 
Is Reviewed by a judicial officer within 72 hours. The judge and juvenile 

^^'•^ developing relationship! il?h o?her^ 
agencies. The probation officer also has the authority to administer oaths 
for the purpose of verifying complaints. aaminister oaths 

Statistical data on youth crime In Alabama demonstrate the positive affects 

iL^Hio'*rniI°^ S^^^^°5f*!:^®"^ °^ Sery^es and the revision of the 

^«nfJ K judicial process. In 1976, Alabama detained 12.373 

youth between the ages of 5-17 In detention centers and jails. By 1981 
4,326 youth were detained (predlsposi tlonal care) In jails, detention 
centers, and shelters (group homes and attention homes). The development 
re"aaM?irtK"o^'^°" 'J new regulations and standards by DYS and tXI cSSr s 
nffSl ^ operation of Institutions, deinstitutionalization of status 
?our!c^L'j.'"°r? aPP'-oPjiate referrals, screening, and diversion by ihe 
f?gj?es effective In the overall reduction in detention 
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In 1981, Alabama's juvenile courts, the Department of Youth Services, and 
Department of Pensions and Security compiled important statistical data on 
juvenile delinquency and dependent and neglected cases processed by the 
juvenile courts (see Figure 2). 

The Involvement of other agencies at the court referral level is minimal. 
Of those cases without court appearance, fewer than 2 percent are referred 
to other agencies and those with court appearances commitments are less 
than 1 percent each for the Department of Mental Health (.55 percent), 
child care facilities (.52 percent), and private child care facilities (.05 
percent). The Department of Mental Health requires thet it be contacted 
before a child can be committed to it and that it can refuse inappropriate 
placements. Most youth placements with the Department of Mental Health are 
cases of severe or profound mental illness or retardation. 



XV. KEY FEATURES OF COOROINATION PROCESS 

The interagency Youth Services Board that oversees the Department of Youth 
Services is not just an advisory or information exchange mechanism but has 
a broad base of authority (see Figure 3). It acts as a decision-making 
body for all aspects of DYS including policy issues, budget requests, and 
programmatic and administrative changes. The existence of the Board has 
political implications as well as practical ones. A number of persons 
interviewed indicated that the creation of the new agency had a big impact 
on many politically powerful people and groups. Many community leaders 
were involved in the independent boards for the three training schools. 
Some of these became members on the new DYS Board. This helped alleviate 
misunderstandings surrounding youth services issues and brought experience 
to the new Board. The presence of representatives from other agencies 
helps to keep an interest in the operation of DYS. 

The use of the Board structure for agency oversight is not new to Alabama 
State government. There is also a Board of Education, a Pardon and Parole 
Board, a LEPA Supervisory Board, and a Pensions and Security Board* 

The DYS Board has 18 members with the Governor as ex-officio chairman: 

• Two members of the House of Representatives (selected by the Speaker 
of the House); 

• Two members of the Senate (selected by the presiding Officer of the 
Senate); 

• A representative of the Alabama Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
(selected by the President of the ACJCJ); 

t A representative of the Alabama Chief Probation Officers Association 
(selected by the Chairman of the ACPOA); 

Commissioner of the State Department of Pensions and Security; 
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Source of 
Referrals 



Figure 2. DisposU on of Cases Processed by the AlabMi Juvenile Courts in 1961 



Law Enforcement 
Agency (60.63^^) 

School 
(6.31X) 

Prol)dtion Officer 
(2.491) 

Parents/Relatives 
(li.n) 

Victim 
(12.9U) 

Social Agency 
(1.83X) 

Traffic Court 
(.lU) 

Other Court/ 
Other Sources 



Juvenile Court 
Intake 29,03^ 
Cases 



Delinquent 
CHINS 
Cases 
23.889 



Abused, dependent, 
neglected, special 
proceedings referrals 
5,143 cases 



With a Court 
Appearance 
15,266 



63.92% 



4,326 Detained 
in Centers or 
Shelters Pre- 
dlsposltlonal 
Care 



19,563 were 
not detained 




36.08% 



. Waived to adult court (1.6U) 
. Dismissed (16.891) 
. Fined (4.44%) 

. Courtesy Supervision (.24%) 
. Rwiway Returned (.23%) 

Consent Decree (5.46%) 

Probation/After Care (26.29%) 

Coinnitted to DYS (4.46%) 

Comnltted to DMH (.55%) 

Conmltted to Child Care 

Facility (.52%) 

Transfer Dept. of Pension and 

Security (.37%) 

Other (2.86%) 

Lectured and Released (21.86%) 
Informal Adjustment (8.19%) 
Courtesy Supervision (.13%) 
Referred to another agency (1.8%) 
Runaw^ty Returned (1.7%) 
Other (2.4%) 
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t State superintendent of Education; 

• Commissioner of the State Department of Mental Health; 
t State health officer; 

• Director of ALEPA; and 

t A public representative from each of the seven Congressional 
Districts (appointed by the Governor); 

Board members coordinate Input from all youth-serving agencies and 
professionals and provide a geographical and political representation as 

The Board has the following powers, duties, and functions: 

• Appoint the Director of DYS and fix his salary; 

• Institute and defend legal proceedings In any court of competent 
Jurisdiction and proper venue; 

t Contract with any private person, organization or entity; 

t Direct and oversee the operation of the State's three training 
schools; ^ 

• Promulgate rules, policies, orders and regulations; 
t Purchase or lease land or acquire property; 

• Hold Board meetings at least annually; 
t Call special meetings; 

t Report to the Governor on activities of the board, the need for 

fj^iili^^"* conditions In the State, future plans, and expenditures 
In the preceding year; and r i k 

t Present a request for funds and a proposed budget to the Governor. 

The Board meets quarterly and votes on procedures and policies of the 
Department. Based on recommendations made by the Executive Director, the 
Board has voted recently on such Issues as putting a celling on the number 
Of youth that could be served at each facility to alleviate overcrowded 
conditions, and the creation of a new priority system of accepting 
students to replace the old first-come-flrst-served service system. A 
consensus Is required for approval of any recommendations. 

At the time of the Initial development of DYS, major concerns centered on 
protecting the general welfare and social well-being of the youth In the 
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state. The major goals of DYS both at the time of its creation and today 
Include: 

• Promote a comprehensive program of preventive and rehabilitative 
services to delinquent youth in Alabama; 

§ Provide individualized treatment programs in response to the diverse 
and multiple problems of delinquent youth; 

f Respect basic human rights and dignity; 

§ Prepare youth to function in society; and 

t Establish standards to: 

- Provide proper care and treatment of every youth committed to 
DYS; 

- Incarcerate as few youth as possible; and 

- Maintain a high caliber of staff. 

Since the creation of DYS some of its major accomplishments have been: 

» Establishment of a central admissions facility; the D&E Center was 
not part of the original Department but was developed later for 
central admissions and to provide screening and evaluation of each 
individual. 

f Establishment; i- all counties of juvenile probation service. 
Initially prcb. .ion officers didn't exist in every county. 

t Construction of a maximum security facility for 25 youth. This year 
six million dollars in appropriation funds are going toward this 
construction project. 

t Establishment of a network of group homes as an alternate placement 
to the institutions for youth committed to DYS. 

f Establishment of a wilderness program in cooperation with the 
Department of Conservation and Natural Resources. 



COORDINATION UITHIN DYS 

DYS has developed a comprehensive approach to meeting the needs of 
delinquent youth in the State. 

Within DYS, separate divisions have responsibility for the different 
functions and services of the agency. One division operates the three 
juvenile institutions. Another is responsible for the central admissions 
unit — the Diagnostic and Evaluation (D&E) Center. The Planning, 
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Research, and Development Division and the CETA Career Preparation Program 
Division are involved with staff and student needs, public relations, and 
community and Federal program development. The Lpgal and Child Advocacy 
Unit handles complaints of abuse from students and insures that the 
students receive the treatment recommended by the D4E Center. The 
Community and Regional Services Division has four regional representatives 
responsible for supervising State-operated group homes, certification and 
training of probation officers, and other regional responsibilities. The 
Department s comprehensive approach to delinquent youth includes the 
following activities: evaluation and training, standards and licensing. 
State and local coordination, youth services, and monitoring. 



Evaluation and Training 

The Diagnostic and Evaluation Center evaluates adjudicated youth who have 
been committed to DYS by the courts. With only a 51-bed capacity, many 
juveniles await admission to the DAE Center for as long as a few months in 
local detention centers. Youth often stay at the DAE Center for three or 
four weeks beyond the required three weeks for evaluation because of over- 
crowding and difficulty of placement into the training schools. A 
commitment by the courts is to the Department of Youth Services. After the 
first 30 days, DYS has the authority to decide in what institution to place 
the youth or whether to release hin, or her. The length of commitment is 
made on an achievement rather than a time basis. 

In fiscal year 1981, the D4E Center evaluated 809 youth. The Center 
receives the social history prepared by the probation officer and the court 
history and recommendations. DAE will supplement the information by 
contacting social service agencies, schools, and other organizations. 
Testing and evaluations include medical, psychological, social, and 
educational (see Table 4). More than 65 percent of the students also have 
vocational evaluations and recommendations. An intake committee composed 
of a psychologist, a social worker, and the director of the DAE Center will 
evaluate specific criteria to determine who will be admitted next under the 
new priority system. DAE designs an individualized program for each youth 
and .flakes an assignment and treatment recommendation. 

Of those youth who are tested by the DAE Center fewer than 1 percent are 
referred to Bryce Mental Health Hospital, the Juvenile Unit located in 
Tuskaloosa. Both DYS and the Department of Mental Health have 
mentally retarded youth in their care, although the Division of Mental 
Retardation is organizationally located within the Department of Mental 
Health. DYS has identified through its testing at the Central Admissions 
Unit (DAE Center) that 23 percent of the youth admitted and serviced by DYS 
are mentally retarded. A special unit at the Vacco Campus is responsible 
for the youth that are retarded unless they are severely retarded and the 
Department of Mental Health will accept the commitment. Eighty-one percent 
of the youth are below their functional educational grade level. The 
Department of Education has tested less than 1 percent of the DYS youth for 
learning disabilities prior to their commitment. 
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Table 4. Key Statistics fron Youth Assessaents In Calendar Year 1981 

(Con't) 



% 

87% of evaluations Involved males 
43% white males 
44% black males 

18% had previous commitments to DYS 

66% are In the low-average level of Intelligence to retarded 
23% are classified as mentally retarded 
81% are below their functional educational grade level 
54% are classified as emotionally conflicted 



Many of those Interviewed were supportive of the DAE Center and proud of 
Its extensive and exemplary testing program. They believe that the 
Individualized treatment programs are having a positive Impact on those 
youth who complete their programs and are released. 



Staff Training 

Staff at the three training schools have the opportunity to receive 
training through professional workshops * training sessions provided by 
OYS. Orientation programs are offered for new counselor trainees and/or 
aides. Interns can receive course credit for In-service hours through 
Auburn University by working for DYS as student teachers and therapists. 
A system-wide professional development program has been provided primarily 
through a contract with Auburn University. Project "Free Bird" was funded 
for 3 years through the State Department of Education by Title IV-C of the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act. This was a DYS teacher training 
project and was designed to provide a continuous systematic and structured 
program of professional development over a period of three years. 

The DYS Regional Coordinators are responsible for training and 
certification of probation officers and for providing workshops and 
training In their regions for staff of residential child care facilities 
and the training schools In coordination with the Staff Development 
Specialist assigned to the Planning, Research and Development Division. 
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The Board adopted minimum training requirements for all DYS staff under the 
direction of this specialist with Input from a Tralnlnj Council composed of 
representatives from various components of the DYS System. 



Stindards and Licensing 

The legislation establishing the Department required DYS to establish 
minimum standards for juvenile probation services and juvenile probation 
officers. The Department Is authorized to establish minimum standards for 
the construction and operation of detention facilities, foster care 
facilities, group homes, correctional Institutions, and after care 
services. All facilities for delinquent youth throughout the State must be 
licensed by DYS on an annual basis. 

DYS also requires all vocational Instructors to qualify for certification 
by the State Department of Education. 



State and Local Coordination 

The Department of Youth Services has four regions each staffed by a 
regional coordinator and a placement and follow-up specialist who works 
with released youth and probation officers on job placement and post- 
release adjustment progress. The coordinators are responsible for 
Inspection and annual licensing of DYS child care facilities located In the 
communities of their region. They also train and certify probation 
officers and train staff of the community residential child care 
facilities. The local court commits a youth to the State DYS where he or 
she Is evaluated hy the DAE central admissions unit. Much Information Is 
exchanged between the State DYS and the local system. Federal funds from 
Title XX of the Social Security Act, Title I and Title IV parts B and C of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title V of the Education of All 
Handicapped Children Act, and LEPA grants are administered through DYS's 
Planning, Research, and Development Division and are used for local 
residential programs, group homes, and youth aid bureaus. 



Youth Services 

The individualized program developed for each youth provides a broad range 
of options In placement and treatment. A variety of therapy programs are 
available to meet Individual needs. An exceptionally good vocational 
training program has set an example for the southeastern United States and 
provides useful training to youth In such skills as automotive maintenance, 
construction, food service, janitorial service, welding, and printing. 
These skills help the Institutions to reduce expenses by allowing youth to 
perform activities such as maintaining State automobiles, printing 
brochures, and working In food and janitorial services. CETA has been 
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funding a career preparation program that aids the youth In securing a Job 
on leaving the Institution. 

The Department has also developed a number of innovative programs, 
Including: 

• The Wilderness Progran. This Is a low budget, highly successful 
program that teaches outdoor living and social skills. It Is a 
voluntary program. Youth live and sleep at a wilderness camp site 
In groups of eight for eight weeks. 

• The Horticulture Program. This Involves youth In growing flowers 
to be used for thecapitol grounds. 

• The Public Information and Citizen Participation Unit. These are 
part of the DYS Planning, Research and Development Division and are 
responsible for Increasing community awareness and helping to 
Improve public opinion of the juvenile justice system. 



Monitoring 

The Advocacy Unit Is a part of the Department of Youth Services and Is 
responsible for monitoring the treatment of each youth In the DYS system. 
The unit serves as a liaison between the D&E Center and the juvenile 
facility. The Unit also Is responsible for acting as an omsbudsman for the 
juveniles In the DYS system. Each youth has his or her rights explained 
upon entering the DAE Center and learns how to file a grievance If these 
rights are violated. 

The Advocacy Unit enforces checks and balances on the system and serves to 
define roles and responsibilities of staff and students. In fiscal years 
1981-1982 there were 717 complaints. The Unit operates with almost no 
staff and has relied heavily on student volunteer help from the Cumberland 
School of Law. With the staff shortages, 90 percent of the Unit's time has 
been spent Investigating complaints filed by students; the other 10 percent 
has been spent on monitoring treatment and enforcing the administration of 
policies and procadures In relation to youth. Regional Coordinators assist 
by Investigating complaints In their regions. The Unit also acts as a 
liaison between the youth and the DYS system by participating In stafflngs 
at DAE and the treatment stafflngs at the assigned facility. A standard- 
ized grievance procedure Is In place to ensure fair resolution of problems. 



V. SUMMARY 

The Alabama Department of Youth Services has been In existence long enough 
to be able to test Its effectiveness. Improve those areas that need change, 
and expand Its operation to Include new responsibilities. The Department 
was created to alleviate serious Inequities and dissipate a legally 
volatile situation. It has developed from a position of no existing system 
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for handling delinquent youth to a stable State agency with a comprehensive 
program of delinquency prevention and rehabilitation, and has become an 
essential service provider. 

The majority of those interviewed believe that the DYS Board has been 
relatively successful as a coordinating mechanism. They attribute its 
success to the continuity of its membership, and the dedication, 
consistency, and longevity of the DYS staff. Behind the scenes negotiating 
and the use of persuasion instead of confrontation have contributed to the 
success of the system. Many believe that the limitation of the Board 
System is the difficulty in convincing 18 different personalities and 
interests to support a DYS recommendation. Any issues involving "real 
estate" have been difficult to resolve. Each member has his or her own 
self-interest and "turf" to protect and often this will interfere with what 
might be best for the Department. More direct involvement with the 
Governor would help to promote the agency's image as an "insider." 

Key factors identified in the interviews as contributing to the success of 
DYS are: 

• Promulgation of standards In the operation, care, services, 
treatMnt and Intake process. According to many of those 
Interviewed the use of standards minimized racial discrimination, 
arbitrariness and inequities and helped to prevent the return of 
unfair and uncontrolled treatment of youth. 

• Key participants and staff have renal ned constant. A core of 
committed, competent people has been with DYS since its inception 
and has maintained an historical as well as a realistic 
understanding of the process for change. Many of the people 
involved in the youth services system have worked together for many 
years in different capacities and have a personal as well as 
professional understanding of their individual perspectives. 

• Ability to negotiate for change rather than use authority. Many of 
the individuals in the State government and on the DYS Board have 
been a part of the youth services system for ;nany years. 
Negotiating individual support for an issue rather than using the 
mandated authority of the agency has proven effective. 

e Careful selection of Issues. The Director and staff of DYS will 
make recommendations to the Board only after careful consideration 
of all the Issues involved and the impact on the individual 
agencies. 

Alabama has accomplished a significant amount in the past 10 years and has 
created a coordinated system for the adjudicated youth in the State. Youth 
services as a whole, however, has not really followed suit. DYS has a 
limited amount of youth services responsibility. A more comprehensive 
program would include services for preadjudicated youth, abused and 
neglected youth, mentally retarded youth, and youth who abuse drugs and 
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alcohol. Inclusion of these functions Is not likely to happen; the 
compromise rests in having members on the DYS Board that represent the 
agencies responsible for these youth services. 

Alabama has few diversionary and alternative programs or delinquency 
prevention programs In the community. Shortage of Federal and State funds 
and few other resources and low public opinion of delinquency and youth 
crime has hindered the development of new programs. 

The State youth services system does not have an overall Management 
Information System (MIS) or a centralized information exchange for the 
agencies or courts dealing with youth but the court Intake and probation 
officers duties allow for inquiries with welfare, schools, and juvenile 
justice to develop the social history and recommendations to the 
courts. Although Alabama does not have a sophisticated system for 
information exchange it also does not have the large volume of youth found 
in highly urbanized States. 



Highlights In Service Delivery laproveaents 

The Impact of the Department on youth is probably the single most 
significant aspect of the coordination mechanism. Alabama has progressed 
from a decentralized system that perpetuated racial discrimination, abuse, 
and no standardized approach to treatment care to a highly centralized 
system with standards for operating and managing youth services in an 
equitable way. The Department's philosophy now Includes: 

• T'stinf 2nd evaluation of each adjudicated youth and developing an 
inc^v^ dualized program of treatment; 

t Reduction of incarceration rates/abuse and deinstitutionalization of 
the status offender; 

• Racial equality in standards for Intake, institutional assignment, 
care, and treatment as well as non-discrimination in staffing; 

§ Vocational training and skills development in institutions to 
prepare youth for useful and relevant jobs. 



Issues Requiring Attention 

Although much progress has been made, many of those Interviewed indicated 
that the State faces a number of significant problems affecting youth 
services: 

• Alabama faces serious financial problems that may jeopardize funding 
for innovative youth services programs. With the reduction in 
Federal support and the State budget crisis few dollars are 
committed to new programs or new ideas. 
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Too many youth wait too long in detention for admission to OYS 
Some youth wait four to six months in detention without receiving 
training or credit for the time spent. 

The State's traditional "lock em up" mentality and increased 
commitments by the courts are causing overcrowding, and are 
justifying the construction of the new maximum security facility. 
Youth advocates in the State do not necessarily support increasing 
incarceration or the use of maximum security for juveniles but 
recognize the need to relieve the overcrowding and "dead time" spent 
In detention and that youth in fact are committing more violent 
crimes. 

Diminished local diversion and alternative programs indicate a lack 
of commitment by the public and the lack of State and Federal 
funding. Innovative programs do not have support from the general 
public or the legislature. Few youth advocacy groups exist in the 
State except for those associated with OYS. 

A legislature unsympathetic to further reforms will require that 
youth advocates devote more attention to lobbying. Increased 
efforts are needed to inform the legislators on the importance of 
youth needs and to convince them of the effectiveness of alternative 
approaches to institutionalization and punishment as the only 
solution. 

The public is also unsympathetic toward youth involved in crime, and 
this will require more effort devoted to public relations, publicity 
about positive programs and rehabilitation results, and additional 
citizen participation. 
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CHAPTER 5 



CONCLUSIONS AND REC0M4ENDATIONS 



Coordinating mechanisms have developed In the 1970s In response to the 
Increasing complexity of program and service needs and the growth of 
bureaucracies, particularly at the State and local level, to manage those 
programs. States seem to recognize the need for cross-system management. 
Their responses to that need have varied depending upon the organization of 
the existing service systems and the support for coordination by both the 
bureaucratic and political leadership. 

Although this study was not meant to be a firm evaluation or even an 
assessment of the success of these mechanisms, there Is an Interesting 
consistency of findings across the survey, the literature review, and the 
case studies. That Information Is presented here In the hope of 
stimulating future discussion. Information gathering, and assessment about 
such mechanisms. Coordination mechanisms have established themselves In 
State government as viable entitles. Certainly, there Is substantial 
commitment on the part of the persons who participated In the survey and 
case studies to the goals of coordination. This study may assist In 
translating that comrnltment Into substantial achievements. 



SPURS TO COORDINATION 

The rationale for coordination efforts Is based on a number of factors and 
trends. 

A growth In categorical prograas In the past 20 years. The proliferation 
of Federal programs, matched by an Increase In State programs, has resulted 
In a haphazard, crazy-quilt pattern of assistance often aimed at the same 
target populations. This expansion has been layered onto a service 
delivery system that Itself evolved In an unsystematic manner. The 
combination of the expansion of programs and the evolution of a fragmented 
service delivery system has led to an Increasing Isolation of bureau- 
cracies from each other. 

A aovenent fnm service delivery based on Individual youth problems to a 
system that attempts to Improve the relationship between youth and their 
social environment. The movement that began In the 1960s to deal with 
youth problems In the overall context of their lives has led to a 
recognition of the need for comprehensive service strategies. This 
recognition In turn has generated Interest In Interdisciplinary 
strategies. This holistic approach of necessity requires cooperation among 
agencies and programs addressing education, employment, health, and related 
services. 
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A recognition of siBllarity of various service delivery coMponents. Human 
service managers have come to recognize that mflny of their services have 
similar characteristics. Licensing, monitoring, reimbursement, outreach, 
intake, and referral systems are similar. Considered in the context of the 
previous issue, many managers, planners, and policymakers in human services 
areas have come to the conclusion that the development of linkages makes 
programmatic— and often fiscal— sense. Disagreement in the service 
delivery community centers on organizational arrangements for 
coordination. Coordinating mechanisms, consolidated agencies, and 
integrated agencies have been developed in the past 15 years with partisans 
for each approach and opponents of other approaches arguing over "what's 
best" . 

A need for horizontal linkages to conpleMnt the vertical linkages of the 
service delivery systen. The vertical nature of our entire system, from 
the Federal -State-local levels of government to the hierarchical nature of 
bureaucracies has created a system heavy with procedural requirements and 
has led to a stifling of creativity. The initiatives of the Reagan 
administration to reduce the Federal role, the recognition by practitioners 
of the need to communicate ideas across disciplinary boundaries, as well as 
the factors mentioned above, have sparked the movement to reach across 
those boundaries to share ideas, approaches and information. 



RESPONSES TO THE NEED TO COORDINATE 

The response of many States to the need to coordinate policies and services 
has been the creation of coordinating bodies composed of representatives of 
service agencies. Many of these bodies have been formally constituted by 
legislation or executive order. There appear to be three reasons why this 
organizational structure predominates efforts to coordinate. 

Coord1nat1omi»chan1sins developed as an alternative to more extensive 
reorganization. In some cases coordination mechanisms were created after 
more ambitious efforts to consolidate or integrate services had failed. 
Most of the mechanisms came into existence in the 1970s, after the movement 
toward integrated agencies had lost momentum. Although they appear to have 
been created in response to the perceived need for service delivery change, 
they often are the product of compromises in the executive and legislative 
decisionmaking processes. 

There is a need for planning nechanisns that can be used as managerial 
tools rather than as funding roadups. Planning in the public sector has 
moved from a resource procurement process to a resource allocation 
process. This shift means that competing interests within the human 
services field must compete both among themselves and with other interests 
at the State level. As a result, planning has become a process to identify 
needs and attempt to allocate resources in a creative manner. Coordination 
mechanisms can provide the policy underpinnings of the policymaking 
process. 
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Coordinating aechanlsas seen to focus on policy coordination and 
InfortMtion exhange. These two functions constitute the backbone of most 
coordination efforts. Policy coordination is difficult because it demands 
the negotiation of basic interests and may change current relationships and 
stature. It threatens the fundamental interests of each participant and, 
If attempted without strong incentives and/or coercion, can result in no 
change. Information-sharing is usually non-threatening and can be used to 
delay other more important decisions. 



FACTORS IN SUCCESS 

Several factors appear to be influential in making a State coordination 
mechanism successful. 

Support from political leadership, especially the Governor but also the 
SUte legislature. The backing of the political leadership in a State has 
a significant influence upon the effectiveness of coordination mechanisms. 
Most States, even the major urban States, appear to be responsive down to 
the middle level of a bureaucracy to gubernatorial leadership. Legislative 
consistency and support is also important but less vital than strong 
gubernatorial backing. 

Membership support Including processes to limit and avoid turf Issues. 

Support from the actual formal members of the mechanisms, usually the chief 
administrative officers of State agencies or units of a consolidated or 
Integrated department, are vita, to coordination. They must devise ways to 
avoid turf battles or at least resolve those issues to mutual satisfaction. 
In the same way that state bureaucracies are responsive to elected 
political leadership, they must be responsive to their appointed leaders. 

An agenda that is focused, specific and relevant. Coordination mechanisms 
are much more likely to be successful if they establish clear priorities 
for issues they will address and develop strategies to examine those 
issues. Further, the issues and priorities selected should be those that 
have a consensus of support, are manageable, and are likely to have a 
discernible positive impact. Although information-sharing is a comfortable 
activity, exclusive focus on this non-threatening function results in a 
loss of interest by members and an absence of truly meaningful results. 

Availability of Independent sUff support. Staff can cirry on the work of 
the coordination mechanisms between meetings, assist in developing an 
agenda for the Council, and provide the necessary policy and programmatic 
expertise. Those mechanisms with their own staff appear to be much more 
successful. Staff must also be seen as independent of any interest group 
or agency in order to carry out coordination efforts. 
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MEXT STEPS 



The Federal government has made a significant investment in coordination in 
the past decade. This study suggests that States have also become 
extremely active recently in establishing formal mechanisms for 
coordination. It also provides detailed insights into the successes and 
failures of four very different states. The Federal government should now 
move to consolidate the knowledge it has gained, examine issues that ar? 
common to coordination efforts, and disseminate that information on State 
and local governments. 



Suggested future activities fall into four categories: 

1. Expanded Rmirch on Existing State Models. As indicated earlier, 
this study was exploratory. It provides a picture of the universe 
of State coordination mechanisms and identifies key features to 
examine. Based on this knowlrjge, it would be possible to conduct 
a more definitive stu(<y which would capture more exhaustive 
information in all SO states on key data items related to 
coordination mechanisms. The data categories could be greatly 
refined based on the insights generated from this study about what 
exists and what factors influence success under different models 
of operation. It would also be desirable to conduct more 
vigorous assessments of a set of coordinated, consolidated, and 
Integrated models using a highly structured framework for analysis 
and comparison of results. 

2. State Assistance. Many of the states contacted expressed strong 
interest in getting more information about successful coordination 
efforts in other states, both through written information and 
personal contact. It would appear that Federal sponsorship of 
conferences, workshops, or onsite technical assistance might be 
extremely well received. Workshops should include panel 
presentations by State personnel on different models of 
coordination mechanisms that were attempted, highlighting cases in 
each category of mechani sms* which had exceptional success or 
failure. Workshops could also include working sessions in small 
groups to help participants design or strengthen mechanisms in 
their own states. A systematic program of information 
dissemination, workshops and technical assistance could lead to 
significant advances in our state of knowledge about how to 
coordinate as well as significant advances in the state of 
practice. 

3. Planned Experlnentatlon. Another possible approach to increasing 
knowledge and improving practice in this area would be to take the 
principles learned to dUe and experiment deliberately with 
designing, implementing, and evaluating new mechanisms in 
interested states. This process involves three components : 
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t Mode'i developnent, which entails developing operational 

standards and measures of achievement and specifying types of 
strategies to be attempted. Possible structure, function, and 
operating strategies would be identified. Activities common 
across disciplines would be specified for coordination. These 
might include standard setting, licensinq, monitoring, 
reimbursement, and placement. The modells) would represent 
current best thinking about models most likely to succeed. 

• Inpl Mentation with technical assistance, which involves 
getting selected interested states participating in the 
experiment and attempting to implement the described model (s) 
as faithfully as practical. Funding to the states may not be 
necessary, but technical assistance should be made available to 
ensure implementation and the greatest chance for success. 

• Evaluation, both fonutlve and sunntlve, to insure an 
understanding of what was attempted and the changes for which 
the process is responsible. 

4. Local Coordination Study. A similar study would be conducted 
attempting to identify potentially promising models of local 
coordination of youth services, and then conducting in-depth case 
studies of key models. While there is much greater literature on 
local service coordination, success has remained highly elusive. 
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APPENDIX A 

STATE-LEVEL COORDINATION OF YOUTH SERVICES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



lour Name 



Your Title 
Address 



NOTE: If you have Identified i coMlttee/councll or ""Board" structure 
answer questions 1.2 and 1*3. 

1.2 How many members are there? 



Street 



1.3 List the membership In the coordination mechanism, or attach 
membership list. 



state 



Zone 



Name 



Title 



Agency 



Phone 



iarea coae; Numoer 
Name of your Coordination Mechanism 



Check the category that most accurately describes the coordinating body In 
your State. Check only one! (I.e., the type, the location In the State 
government, the origin oFThe lead agency/department) 



Juvenile Justice-State Advisory Group 

Counci 1 /Commi ttee-Governor' s Office 

Cabinet- level Coordination Mechanism 

Stafp Juvenile Justice Agency 

State Human Services Agency 

State (integrated) Department of Youth Services 

Private Agency/ Association 

Other (Speci fy) 



1.4 



Please diagram or provide an organization chart (If available) 
that shows the position of the coordination mechanism In your 
State governmental structure: 
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1. Identification 

I.l Was the coordinating mechanism created by: 
(check one) 



Governor 
Legislature 
Executive Order 
Formal (written) 

Interagency agreement 
Informal Interagency 

agreement 
(Advocacy/private) citizen 

group 
Other 



BEST COPY AVAIUBI.F 



Specify: 
Specify: 
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1.5 W«s tht coordination MCh«n1«i crtattd In responst to Ftdtral 

1tgls1«t1on? (ExMpIt: Tht Statt Advisory Group for the Juvenile 
Justice «nd Delinquency Prevention Act) 



Yes 



No 



1.6 1% the coordination nechenlSM an Integrated State youth services 
department or part of one? (An Integrated agency/department Is 
when i«ost of the administrative program authority or previously 
autonoMus programs are under a single new authority.) 



Yes 



No 



1.7 Is the coordinating body a private non-profit association that Is 
not part of the State administrative structure? 



Yes 



No 



If yes, does the association membership have State administrative 
staff Involved with youth services? 



Yes 



No 



2. 0rl9<n/Dmvelo^nt 

2.1 When was your first meeting or the date of the formal creation (as 
In a new Department of Youth Services) of the coordination 
mechani sm? 



NOTE: If you Identified a committee or "Boartf" structure answer 2.2 - 2.4. 

2.2 How often does the coordination mechanism meet? 

2.3 Is there a termination date for the coordination mechanism? 
Yes No 

If so, what date? 



2.4 Extent of Involvement of the following: 
(check one each) 



Governor^ 

Criminal Justice 
Planning Agency 

Juvenile Justice 
Advisory Group 

Members from State 
operating agencies 
with responsi- 
bintles for: 

Corrections 

Child Welfare 

Mental Health 

Education 

Public Health 

Employment/Training 

Recreation/Cultural 
Arts 

Other (Specify) 

Members from other 
groups: 

Private Agencies/ 
Associations 

Advocacy Groups 

Local Elected/ 
Appointed Officials 

Youth Membership 

Citl zens 



Formal 
Member 



Informal 
Member 



Consul ted 



Hone 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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3. AMfi1str«t1v« Structvrt 

3.1 How Is tht aMbtrshlp of th* body d«ttni1ned? 

Sptcified In enibling legislation 

Appointed by Govtrnor 

Stt out in ntchinisn's chirttr 

Voluntary wtmbtrship 

Othtr 

Specify: 



3.6 Who appoints tht lead staff person or head of agency? 

Governor 

NiMbership vote 

Selection by Board 

Appointed by Chair 

Other 

Specify: 



KOTE: If you identified a coimiittee or "Board" structure, answer 3,2 - 
3.4, 

3.2 Is th«re a system for designating alternates to represent members 
at coordinating body functions? 



Yes 



No 



3.3 Generally speaking, do the appointed members actually attend 
meetings or do they send alternates? 



3.7 Does the coordinating body have authority to promulgate its 
by-laws? 



Yes 



No 



3.8 Is there a subcomittee structure? 

Yes Mo 

If so, please list the standing committees: 



CO 



Attend 



Send Alternates 



Other 



erJc 



3.4 Is there a chairperson? 

Yes Mo 

If so, how was the chairperson designated? 

Specified In mechanism's enabling 
1 egi si ation/order 



the adhoc committees: 



Appointed by Governor 

Membership vote 

Other 
Specify: 



3.5 Is there a paid staff for the coordination body? 
Yes No 



4 . Purposts/Functi ons 

4.1 Does the coordinating body have a written formal mandate? 

Yes No 

a statement of principles? 

Yes No 

constitution? 

Yes No 
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goals/objectives? 
Yes No 
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by-laws? 

Yt$ No 

Morkplan? 

Yes No 

If $0, please attach. (Send sumiarles if documentation is 
extensi ve») 

4.2 Is an annual report required? 

Yes No 

If so, by and for whom? 



4.3 Is the function of the coordination mechanism purely that of 
coordination (policy and Information) or actual service delivery 
and its related activities? «ciivcr/ 

Explain: 



^rs/AnthoHty 

5.1 Can the coordinating body make decisions that are binding on its 
members? 

Yes No 

5.2 Can the coordinating body make the following types of decisions? 

Yes No Advisory Only 
Funding for projects 

Budgeting for joint program 

devel opment 

Staffing of programs 



Yes_ Jo_ Advisory Only 

Promulgation of regulations 

Program Implementation 

Research and evaluation 

T/A and training 

Information dissemination 

To testify on state or federal 

legislation 

To monitor compliance/enforcement 



5.3 What policy formulation/ decision making process is used? 

Consensus 

(general agreement) 
Simple majority 

(over SOX) — 

Extraordinary 
majority 
(3/5. 2/3. 3/4) 

Other 

Specify: . 



Mtswrcts 

6.1 What type of staff does the coordinating body have? (Check all 
that apply) 

Paid full-time How many? 

Paid part-time how many? 

Voluntary hdw many? 

None 



How many paid full-or part-time equivalents? 

Manageri al 

Technical 

Administrative/ 
Support 

I'JO 



Is the flwchinlSM authorized to: 



Act as Its own fiscal agent? 

Accept funds through Federal grants 
and contracts? 

Accept funds from other agencies? 

Accept funds fron foundations? 

Accept funds fron corporations? 

Accept funds fron charitable 
organizations? 

Accept funds from other sources? 
Please specify: 



3 Goes the coordination mechanism have Its '*OMn'* operating budget 
for travel expenses, etc.? 

Yes Mo 

If no, is the budget combined with another agency's budget? 

Yes MO 

•4 Are funds legislatively appropriated? 
Yes MO 

If yes, what range does annual budget fit Into? 
Check one: 

$0- 50,000 

50,000 - 100,000 ^[^^ 
100,000 - Over 

.5 If source of funds Is multiple, please explain. 
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6.6 Where Is the coordinating mechanism physically located? (Example: 
An office In the Oepartment of Human Resources) 



Is the location within an agency? 
Yes MO 

If yes, what agency? 

What Is source of mechanism's overhead budoet? 
(rent, heat, lights, telephone) (check one) 

Paid for out of own budget? ______ 

Absorbed by Agency In which housed? 

Other 

Spec 1 f y : 



7. RtSMlts 

7.1 Have you produced In the past 12 months: 
(check yes or no) 

Yes Mo 

An annual report or policy 

statement report 

A meeting/conference 

Interagency program development — ~ — — 
T/A» training n 
Information dissemination ■■ — ~ 

Policy or legislation 

Other 

Expl ain: 



7.2 Has your coordinating body received publicity^ 
(If available, attach) 

Yes Mo 
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7*3 H«vt you dfvtloptd a aifligMnt tnforMtlon systM that ovtr1«ps 
Agtncy lints? ^ 



YtS No 



7.4 Whtt (s tht Most stgntflctnt r€sponr.1bf11ty shifttd to or renovtd 
from your tgtncy this yttr? — — — — 



7.5 Htvt iny formt tviluitlons or stucilos bttn conducttd on your 
coordinating ntchtnlsa? (tttich i copy) 

YtS No 

7.0 Has docuMntttlon of your tfforts bt«n distributed or given 
national InforMtlon citarlnghoust? 

YtS No 

If yts, what cltarlnghoust(s)? 



RiUtlomhIp tft Otktr CooHlnttloM NkHmIw 

8.1 list othtr coordinating bodlts In your Statt that dtal with 
coordination of youth strvlcts at tht Statt Itvtl: 

Nam of Mtchanlsii Mdrtss Phone 

1. ^ 

2. 

3. ^ ^^^^^^ 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7 . ^ 

3. 

9, 

10. 



8.2 Is there overlapping mciibership with your agenc.v? 
Yes No 



OptnHNidtd QMStlOfis 

9.1 What wajor successes has the coordinating bo4y had? 



9.2 What two or three principal obstacles have you encountered that 
have lapacted on the success of thf. coordinating body? 



9.3 What are the possibilities of your coordinating body continuing to 
exist In the future? 

(Include anticipated changes, challenges, etc.) 



IS] 



9.4 What hiS btcn leirntd from your exptrlence of ¥K)rk1nq with a 
coordinating body? What Muld you do differently? (Advice to 
other States; TA, training needed; what worked best, least.) 



10. Other CoMits 



4^ 
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APPbNUlX a 

State Level Coordination of Youth Services Survey Respondents 



AUbM 

Alabama Department of Youth Services 

Peggy Goodwyn 205/832-3910 

A1 aska 

Division of Family and Youth Services 

Russell Webb 907/465-3209 

Arizona 

Interagency Advisory Council on Children, 

Youth, and Their Famil ies 

Beth Rosenberg 602/255-3596 

Interagency Advisory Council Regarding 
Services 

Grace Schmidt 602/255-3191 
Arkansas 

Division of Youth Services 



Larry Meyer 
California 



501/371-2651 



Health and Welfare \gency; Deputy Secretary 

for Children and Vou^-h 

Sharrell Blakely 916/322-2862 

Colorado 

Colorado Commission on Children and Their 
Families 

Anna Jo Haynes 303/866-4586,87 



Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Council 

Peter Simons 303/866-4984 
Delaware 

Advisory Committee on Mental Health Services 
to Children and Youth 

Margo Pollak 302/421-6717 



Georgia 

Governor's Advisory Council on Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention 

Bette Rosenzvieg 404/656-1725 

Troubled Children's Committee 
Robert L. Walker 404/894-4570 

Liaison Committee with Division of Youth Services 
Chris Perrin 404/656-5171 



APEG Committee 
Dr. Arthur Bilyeu 

Hawaii 



404/656-2425 



Juvenile Justice Interagency Board 

Irwin Tanaka 808/548-3800 

Governor's Advisory Council for Children and 
Youth 

Edward K. Fyjimoto 808/548-7582 



Idaho Youth Conmlsslon 
Mike Brush 

Illinois 



208/334-2100 



Illinois State Advisory Group 

Barbara McDonald 312/454-1560 

Governors Youth Services Initiative 
Linda Avery 217/795-2570 

Indiana 

Indiana Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

Prevention Advisory Board 

John W. Ransbury 317/232-1232 

Iowa 

Juvenile Justice Advisory Council 

David White 515/281-3241 

Kansas 

Youth Services In Department of Social 

and Rehabilitative Services 

David O'Brien 913/296-4649 

Louisiana 

Interagency Task Force on Coordination 
Dolores Kozloski 504/925-4432 

Maine 

Juvenile Justice Advisory Group 
''•--^fHine Brown 207/289-3361 
ERIC 
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Interdepartmental Committee 

Nancy Warburton 207/289-3161 

Jail Monitoring Committee 

T. T. Trott 207/623-4832 

Child Welfare Advisory Committee 

Barbara Sparks 207/289-2971 

Maryland 

Positive Youth Development Council 

Terry O'Tap 301/383-3773 

Office for Children and Youth 

Howard Bluth 301/383-2290 

Criminal Justice Coordinating Council 

Ken Nines 301/321-3631 

Massachusetts 

State Department of Youth Services 
Edward Kennedy 617/727-2731 

Michigan 

Advisory Committee on Juvenile Justice 
Ralph Monsma 517/373-6510 

Missouri 

Juvenile Justice Review Committee 

Edith P. Tate 314/751-3265 

Montana 

Interagency Committee for Handicapped 
Children 

Dale Haefer 406/449-4540 



Nebraska 

Juvenile Justice Advisory Group 

Merritt C. Green 402/471-2194 

Nevada 

State Department of Youth Services 

Frank Carmen 702/885-5982 

New HMpshIre 

New Hampshire Crime Commission 

John Mason 603/271-3601 

New Jersey 

Commission on Chlldrens Services 
Alexandra Larson 609/292-1343 

State Youth Services Commission 

Edward Niemlera 609/292-9634 

New Mexico 

Juvenile Justice Advisory Committee 
Richard Lindahl 505/983-3317 

Governors Committee on Children 

John Hubbard 505/827-3010 

New York 

State Council on Children and Families 
•Joseph Cocozza 518/474-6682 

North Carolina 

Governors Executive Cabinet on Juvenile 
Affairs 

Richard Maxson 919/773-9000 



Governors Crime Commission and the Juvenile 

Justice Planning Committee 

Gregg Stehl 919/733-5013 

Ohio 

State Youth Service Coordinating Council 
R^ger Mai lory 614/466-7782 

Oregon 

Chlldrens Services Division 

Thomas Moan 503/378-5095 

Pennsylvania 

Juvenile Advisory Committee on Crime and 
Del Inquency 

Richard Allen 717/787-8559 
Rhode Island 

Department for Children and Their Families 
John McManus 401/277-6525 

South Carolina 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Advisory CouncT 

Yvonne McBrlde 803/758-9840 
Tennessee 

Interdepartmental Community Liaison Committee 

Marc Lavlne 615/741-2633 

Texas 

Criminal Justice Coordinating Council 
Beth Arnold 512/475-3001 
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Texas Juvenile Probation Commission 
Steve Bonnell 512/443-2001 

Utah 

Utah Board of Juvenile Justice and 

Delinquency Prevention 

Wlllard Malmstrom 801/533-5290 

Virginia 

Division for Children 

Peter W1 1 1 lams 804/786-5990 

Interdepartmental Licensure and Certification 
Comml ttee 

Barry Craig 804/281-9025 
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Uashlngton 

Juvenile Justice Advisory Committee 

Jack Ickes 206/753-4958 

Chlldrens Services Advisory Committee 
Rino Patti 206/543-5640 

Uest Virginia 

State Advisory Group for Juvenile Justice 

and Delinquency Prevention 

Frank Shumaker 304/348-7980 

Wisconsin 

Child Welfare Advisory Group 

Carol Henry 608/266-9305 

Positive Youth Development Initiative 
Kathy Thorp 608/255-6351 
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APPENDIX C 
STATE ACKNOULEDGMENTS 



The following people met with SRA staff and contrlb'ited generously to the case studies: 



AlabMa 

Peggy Goodwyn 

Youth Services Planning and 
Program Administrator 
Alabama Department Youth Services 
Mt. Miegs, AL 

George Phyfer 

Director of OYS 

Alabama Department of Youth 

Services 

Mt. Miegs, AL 

■Pi 

00 

Eddie Davis 
Deputy Director 

Law Enforcement Planning Agency 
Montgomery, AL 

Bob Bryant 

Chairman of DYS Board 
District Attorney's Office 
Montgomery, AL 

Honorable John Davis, III 
Juvenile Court Judge 
15th Judicial Circuit Court 
Montgomery, AL 

John Moore 

Legal and Child Advocacy 
Department of Youth Services 
Mt. Miegs, AL 
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Whit Armstrong 
c/o the Citizens Bank 
SAG Chairman 
Enterprise, AL 

Dr. Ira Myers 
Commissioner of Health 
State Health Department 
Montgomery, AL 

Grady Sandldge 

Allle Freeman 

Jack Hunter 

Regional Coordinators 

Community and Regional 

Services Division 

DYS 

Mt. Miegs, AL 

Wayne Booker 
Vocational Programs 
Department of Youth Services 
Mt. Miegs, AL 

James Dupree 
Director of D4E Center 
Department of Youth Services 
Mt. Miegs, AL 

Gil Jennings 
Deputy Commissioner 
Pensions and Security 
Montgomery, AL 



Naryl and 

Howard Bluth 
Executive Director 
Office for Children & Youth 
Baltimore, MD 

Laura Steele 

Coordinator, Governor's Youth 
Advisory Council 
Office for Children and Youth 
Baltimore, MD 

Father Fred Hanna 
State Advisory Committee 
Office for Children & Youth 
Baltimore, MD 

Deborah Taylor 
State Advisory Committee and 
Local Children's Council 
Office for Children and Youth 
Baltimore, MD 

Ann Wicke 

Local Chlldrens Council 
Office for Children & Youth 
Howard County, MD 

Kenneth D. Mines 

Juvenile Justice Representative 

Mary Criminal Justice Coordinating 

Council 

Towson, MD in 
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Constance Belm 

Governor's Appointments Office 
Annapolis, MD 

Rex Smith 

Director, Juvenile Services 
Administration 
Baltimore, MD 

Henry Braun 

Intake Officer Regional Supervisor 
Juvenile Services Administration 
Annapolis, MD 

Oesi Sapounakis & Rick M111er 
State Prevention Network Project 
(PYD) 

Juvenile Services Administration 
Baltimore, MO 

Fred Chew 

Office of Fiscal Management 

The Department of Fiscal Services 

Annapolis, MD 

Rosalie Street 
Youth Advocate 

MD-State Committee on Adolescent 
Pregnancy, Parenting, 
and Pregnancy Prevention 
Baltimore, MD 

New York 

Michael Friedman 

Director of Operations 

Jewish Board of Family & Children 

Services 

New York, NY 
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Carmine D'AUena 
Director of Program Development 
NYS Special Services for Children 
NYC Human Resources Administration 
New York, NY 

Heidi Siegel 
Program Officer 

Foundation for Child Development 
New York, NY 

Joseph Cocozza 
Deputy Director 

N.Y. State Council on Children 
and Families 
Albany, NY 

Ilene Margolin 
Executive Director 
N.Y. Council on Children 
and Families 
Albany, NY 

Donna Miller 

Special Assistant to 

Executive Director 

N.Y. State Council on Children 

and Families 

Albany, NY 

James Purcell 
Associate Commissioner 
Office of Program Support 
Department of Social Services 
Albany, NY 

Stephen Richman 

Assistant Chief Budget Examiner 
NYS Division of the Budget 
Albany, NY 



Jeffery Sachs 

Assistant Secretary 

to the Governor for Human Services 

Albany, NY 

Barbara Hawes 

Associate Commissioner 

Statewide Services 

NYS Office of Mental Retardation 

and Developmental Disabilities 

Albany, NY 

Jules Kerness 

Executive Director 

Joint Legislative 

Commission on Public/Private 

Cooperation 

Albany, NY 

Joanne Hilferty 

Deputy Commissioner 

NYS Office of Mental Health 

Albany, NY 

Howard Schwartz 

Director, Juvenile Justice Unit 
NYS Division of Criminal Justice 
Services 
New York, NY 

Ellen Schall 

Commissioner- for Juvenile Justice 
City of New York 
New York, NY 

Peter tempi n 

Executive Assistant to the Director 
of the Pupil Personnel 
Services for New York City Schools 
New York, NY 1 70 



Marian Schwartz 

Special Assistant to the Mayor 
of New York City on Education 
New York, NY 

David Doty 
Director 

Bureau of Children & Youth Servi 
NYS Office of Mental Health 
Albany, NY 

Frederick Bedell 
Executive Deputy Director 
NYS Division for Youth 
Albany, NY 

Frederick Meservey 
Assistant to Deputy Director 
NYS Council on Children & Famili 
Albany, NY 



North Carolina 

Richard Maxson 

Special Assistant to the 

Governor on Juvenile Affairs 
Governor's Office 
Raleigh 

Gordon Smith, Director 
Governor's Crime Commission 
Department of Crime Control and 
Public Safety 
Raleigh 

Anne Bryan, Director of Planning 
Governor's Crime Commission 
Department of Crime Control and 
Public Safety 
Raleigh 



Hon. George F. Bason 
Chief District Court Judge 
10th District Court 
Raleigh 

Steve Williams, Chief Court 
Counselor 

10th District Court 
Raleigh 

Vicky Church, Chairperson 
Positive Youth Development 

Carol Ann Mayor, Vice Chairperson 
Positive Youth Development 

John Ni block. Executive Director 
Governor's Advocacy Council on 
Children and Youth 

Department of Administration 
Raleigh 

Pam Kohl , Director 
Youth Involvement Office 
Department of Administration 
Raleigh 

William Windley, Director 
Division of Youth Services 
Department of Human Resources 
Raleigh 

Kenneth Foster, Chief 
Community Based Alternative Branch 
Division of Youth Services 
Raleigh 



Rex Yates, Chief Court Counselor 
23rd District Court 
Uilkesboro 

Dr. Charles Petty 

Governor's Office of Citizen Affai 
Raleigh 

Hon. James B. Hunt, Jr. 

Governor 

Raleigh 

Ed Carr, Chairman 
Juvenile Service Department 
North Carolina Justice Academy 
Salemburg 



Dr. Thomas Danek, Administrator 
Juvenile Services Division 
Administrative Office of the Courts 

Raleigh J 75 



